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INTELLECTUAL UNREST 


IN A CONTENTED HOME 


Our average social contacts, psychol- 
ogists say, are paralyzing our intellects. 
Small talk and platitudes surround us; 
lively, constructive discussions are rare. 
Friends close their minds tc suggestion 
and opinion, and we in turn withdraw 
into our shells, yearning for the sort 
of bristling intellectual stimulation we 
all knew in school. 


TOO CONTENTED? 


The driving forces of our personali- 
ties react to keep our contented lives 
from being deadeningly contented. We 
turn, in the quiet comfort of an arm 
chair at home, to rediscover the vital- 
izing joys of magazine reading. Maga- 
zines of superior quality such as 


CURRENT HISTORY widen our homes 


into a world scene, broad and informed 


NOT YOU! 


Too much content is not stifling you 
or you would not be reading this maga. 
zine, and longing to satisfy that inne 
thirst for knowledge and mental excite. 
ment. We want you to continue the 
stimulating and thought-provoking 
reading of CURRENT HISTORY by 
we suggest that you supplement it with 
equally worthwhile periodicals. T, 
help you do this, we have arranged 
special combination prices, whereby you 
can get a subscription to this magazine 
along with others of similar high stand- 
ards—at excellent cash savings. 
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Harpers Magazine ... 5.50 ~=—1.50' 


5.25 
5.75 
5.00 
7.50 


Magazine Digest... .. 
Saturday Review ... 

Scientific American. . . 
Foreign Affairs... ... 


Your unexpired subscriptions can be 
extended to take advantage of these 
rates. The magazines may be sent 
to different addresses if you choose, 
and FREE announcement cards will 
be sent to recipient announcing any 
gift subscriptions. 


MAIL THE COUPON PROMPTLY 


(U. S. prices given—rates to foreign 
addresses on request.) 


The Mayfair Agency, a division of Harper & Brothers, 


51 East Thirty-Third Street, New York City 


Please send these magazines for one year..........eeeeeeeeeee'! 
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THE ISSUE 


g The spotlight has not slighted Secretary of 
Gate Cordell Hull (cover) these last few 
months. Shortly after completing the new 
ade treaties with Great Britain, Mr. Hull 
ut his brief-case under his arm and set out 
or South America as head of the American 
jeegation to the Lima Conference. The 
eaty phases of Mr. Hull’s activity are ex- 
slained and discussed by Francis Bowes 
Gyre, Assistant Secretary of State in Trade 
jy Treaties. And for his efforts at giving new 
yeght and meaning to the Monroe Doctrine 
ut the Pan-American Conference, the reader 
referred to A Month’s World History and 
John Bull in Latin America by Carleton 
Beals. In addition to providing several side- 
fights on the Conference, Mr. Beals discusses 
the efforts of Great Britain’s efforts to cap- 
ture the South American market, pointing 
out that in all the talk of Fascist penetration 
among our good neighbors, we seem to have 
werlooked the presence of John Bull. Mr. 
Beals is a regular contributor to CuRRENT 
HistoRY. 


















@John Strachey, prominently British Left- 
st, writer and economist, upon whose views 
the United States immigration authorities 
hve frowned, has been permitted to enter 
the United States. He has been given the 
freedom of the country with one particular 
eception—he cannot talk. Of course, he can 
geak to his friends, order a meal, ask the 
time of day, and the like. But he cannot 
tlk before groups. Lecturing was the prime 
purpose of his visit, but Mr. Strachey is find- 
ing what satisfaction and consolation he can 
inthe one avenue of expression left open to 
him—writing. He writes in Current His- 
tory this month on Communism in Great 
Britain. 













@Robert Dell has been the foreign corre- 
spondent’s ideal of a foreign correspondent 
for as many years back as any one of them 
can remember. He has been reporting the 
European scene for almost half a century 
and is one of the keenest political observers 
ad analysts on the Continent. Mr. Dell, 
European correspondent-at-large for the 
london Manchester Guardian, is also author 
of My Second Country, a book about France 
recognized as an outstanding work on that 
country. Mr. Dell’s article is called New 
Directions in France. 














@Wilbur Burton, Far Eastern and Latin- 
American specialist, writes this issue on 
Japan at Manila? He is a man of iron 
who likes hi nicotine and caffein straight, 
and gets around from bull-ring to heads- 
man’s blocx. On his last visit to the 
Philippines, he had several conversations 
With Manuel Quezon; that, coupled with a 
tumber of other recent developments, lead 
him to doubt whether the islands are very 
anxious to obtain their independence, after 












®John L. Christian spent eight years in 
faraway Burma as principal of a technical 
high school. He is also a political scientist 
and a radio speaker on oriental subjects. For 
‘Wo years he was educational adviser to the 
CCC, His article, America’s Peace Army, 


tells of the work and progress of that organ- 
Wation, 
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@ Frank L. Palmer, editor, publisher and 
author, has an interesting thesis in We 
Vote As We Please: elections aren’t won by 
winning over voters from the other camp; 
they are won by discovering and winning 
over people who have never voted before. 
Sceptical? Mr. Palmer’s facts are well or- 
ganized; his article is certain to jar loose a 
number of standard, conventional ideas on 
the subject. 


@ Louis Stark, lebor reporter of The New 
York Times, is perhaps the ablest journalist 
writing on labor affairs today. His dispatches 
are fair, honest and objective. He attended 
the recent convention of the Congress for 








Industrial Organization (nee Committee, 
etc.) and sums up the general picture of the 


labor front today in Labor's Civil War. 


@ Roger Shaw, staff member of Current 
History, writes on Africa: Back on the 
Chopping Block. Mr. Shaw, former foreign 
editor of The Literary Digest, is author of 
175 Battles and a forthcoming book on the 
German annexation of Austria. 


@ How can industry effect a closer bond be- 
tween itself and the public? Morris Markey 
offers one suggestion in The Family at the 
Factory. Mr. Markey is intensely curious— 
a carry-over, no doubt, from his newspaper 
days. The results of this curiosity he shares 
with readers of many magazines, 





NORMAN COUSINS 


F, as Emerson said, history is 
nothing more than an accumulation 

of biography, then history has 
thickened around us to a considerable 
degree these last few months. For 
biography and autobiography seem to 
have dominated the non-fiction field 
this past fall. The new publishing 
season was hardly under way when 
two important works appeared, Carl 
van Doren’s Benjamin Franklin and 
Winston §S. Churchill’s concluding 
book of his six-volume biography, 
Marlborough: His Life and Times, 
(Current History, November, 1938). 
And now there are eight new works, 
some of which have already received 
wide attention. Headed by Philip C. 
Jessup’s Elihu Root, the list includes 
A Puritan in Babylon, by William 
Allen White, Chateaubriand, by Andre 
Maurois, Lafayette, by W. E. Wood- 
ward, Behind the Ballots, by James A. 
Farley, Leonardo Da Vinci, by An- 


tonina Vallentin, Turbulent Years, by 


Isaac Marcosson, and The Education . 


of an American, by Mark Sullivan. 
And in the suburbs of biography are 
two works worthy of note, The Cap- 
tains and the Kings Depart: Journals 
and Letters of Reginald Viscount 
Esher, edited by Oliver Viscount 
Esher, and The Letters of Lincoln 
Steffens, edited by Ella Winter and 
Granville Hicks. 

Perhaps most significant of the en- 
tire group, if not of the entire year in 
biography, is Dr. Jessup’s two-volume 
study of the statesman, treaty-maker, 
and lawyer whose public service 
spanned half a century. Elihu Root 
held some of the highest appointive 
positions in the country, yet with one 
exception he never consented to run 
for public office. He could have been 
President, many historians are now 
agreed, but he resisted attempts to 
draft him as candidate for the office. 

Elihu Root would make an interest- 
ing case study for Bertrand Russell, 
who in Power observed and analyzed 
the power motive in man. The story 
of hiS career emphasizes one of Rus- 
sell’s main theses: the most capable 


The 
World Joday 


in Books 


bas annual selection of the ten im- 
portant non-fiction books of the year 
will be published in February, instead 
of in January as formerly, in order to 
include books published up to the first 
of the year. 

Members of Current History’s 
Literary Advisory Board, which makes 
the selections, are Henry Seidel Canby, 
John Dewey, Amy Loveman, Burton 
Rascoe, Dorothy Thompson, M. E. 
Tracy and John W. Withers. 


men of a country seldom govern it 
largely because they are not dominated 
by the will to rule. Of all factors con- 
tributing to an individual’s rise to 
power, Russell believes that the love of 
power has figured the largest. Dr. 
Jessup, in commenting upon Root’s 
fitness for the Presidency and the fact 
that he never ran for that position, 
says that “in the system of American 
democracy such high abilities are often 
a bar to, rather than an assurance of, 
high office.” 

Root was never consumed with the 
desire to wield great power. If he had 
been, there is no telling how far he 
might have gone. His mind and body 
were strong and he knew how to direct 
the organization and affairs of large 
groups. For many years, he was pub- 
licly recognized as “the ablest living 
American.” The reference originated 
in 1916 when a group of prominent 
New York citizens signed a statement 


calling upon Root to accept the Re. 
publican presidential nomination that 
year. 


People, whether they liked him or 
not, sought and accepted his services 
and advice. He pulled chestnuts oy 
of the fire for more Presidents than 
any other statesman in American his. 
tory since Thomas Jefferson. Though 
not a soldier, he was asked by McKin. 
ley to become Secretary of War, in 
which position he effected a sweeping 
reorganization of the army and estab. 
lished a general staff to coordinate 
the various divisions of the army. He 
put down the Philippine Insurrection 
in 1899-1900 and was constituted as a 
one-man committee to draw up fora 
Philippine Commission a complete 
civil code, and a framework of gov- 
ernment for the islands. He was also 
a one-man Constitutional Convention 
which drafted a government for Puerto 
Rico. And as head of the War De. 
partment, he directed the affairs of 
Cuba from the Spanish evacuation in 
1898 until May, 1902. 


Root resigned as Secretary of War 
in 1904 and resumed his private law 
practice as a “counsel” with great 
success. Large corporations paid him 
handsomely; he handled several nota- 
ble cases, among them the Northern 
Securities Case for J. P. Morgan and 
James J. Hill. Trust-busting T.R. was 
out to break up the combine, and did, 
and Root was retained by the Morgar- 
Hill interests to defend them against 


Books Reviewed inn This Issue 


BOOK 
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Turbulent Years 


The Letters of 
Lincoln Steffens 
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the Kings Depart 


AUTHOR 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


AMERICAN 
LABOR 


BY HERBERT HARRIS 


This book is a history of American Labor from Colonial times to the present 
moment. The long story of the efforts of men to organize in groups around 
the economic interests of their jobs is told here in a narrative that includes 
not only the Federal Society of Journeymen Cordwainers, the Molly Maguires, 
the Haymarket murders, and the steel wars but also the historical setting for, 
these events. There are sketches of the personalities involved who included 
Messiahs as well as hard-headed political leaders—characters who were perhaps 
not more bizarre than those in any other department of American life at the 
time. Through the history of typical modern Labor unions, Mr. Harris brings 
the story up to date in terms of the men who are leading them and the eco- 
nomic and social conditions which have called them into being. Mr. Harris 
has been writing on Labor affairs for the past ten years and many of his arti- 
cles have appeared in Current History. Illustrated. $3.75 


This Is 
Democracy 


Capitalism 
In Crisis 


By JAMES HARVEY ROGERS 


Author of “America Weighs Her Gold” 


Can the Federal budget be balanced—and 
when? Does an unbalanced budget “mort- 
gage future generations?” How long can 
we get results from a primed pump? Is 
there danger of inflation in the near 
future? Professor Rogers studies these 
questions and others in his analysis of the 
ills of our present capitalistic system, 
pointing out the features that must be dis- 
carded as well as possible methods of in- 
telligent cure. $2.50 


By MARQUIS CHILDS 
Author of “Sweden: The Middle Way” 


This timely new book tells how labor and 
capital in Scandinavia settle their disputes 
by arbitration, rather than by violence. “It 
is a survey, not propaganda, and it deals 
with specific actualities, and not utopian 
generalities."—New York Herald Tribune 
“Books” (Front Page Review). “One of 
the important contributions of the year. 
Should be read by employers and labor 
leaders.”— Des Moines Register. 

Illustrated. $2.50 


On sale at all bookstores 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS, New Haven, Connecticut 
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want a better 


eee @® JOB? 


If you want promotion or a raise in the next 
six to twelve months—mere wanting won’t 
help you much. You’ve got to earn it. 

But if you’re willing to work—and work 
intelligenitly—just look what men with such 
a spirit are doing:— 

“My 65% increase paid for the course in 
two months,” writes J. O. of Ohio. 

“As soon as the President heard I’d en- 
rolled, he personally raised my salary,” says 
A. B. S. of Connecticut. 

“75% increase in less than a year,” writes 
L. D. of Oklahoma. 

“Enrolled only seven months, but I re- 
cently got a promotion and a substantial 
raise,” states O. C. of Washington, D. C. 

“In the year since I enrolled my salary has 
increased 200% !’’ says a letter from E. M. F. 
of Georgia. 

Like you, some of these men were uncertain 
when they enrolled. “‘The other fellow may 
get ahead,” they thought, “‘but J can’t!’ 

Yet they tried! They weren’t going to be 
licked while there was still a fighting chance. 

So they worked—hard! Other men’s suc- 
cess records only made them more deter- 
mined—spurred them on to profit by enroll- 
ing for LaSalle training as more than 900,000 
had done before them. 

What they now say, tells its own story. 

So if you want a better job, why don’t you 
take a tip from them—the men who are gef- 
ting the better jobs? In short, why don’t you, 
too, become a LaSalle man? 

It costs nothing to find out about LaSalle 
training in some subject that interests you. 
Several subjects are listed below—several 
others are available. Check off which you 
want and send the coupon. Remember, 
there’s no obligation—but there zs an oppor- 
tunity! Grasp it—now! 


FREE! 
Any of these 
booklets —or 
similar ones 
on your own 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


A Correspondence Institution 


Dépt. 1392-R CHICAGO 


I want to know how I can prepare for a better job. Please 
~— me free your booklet about the field I have checked 
ow: 


0 Traffic Management 
0 Law: LL. B. Degree O Business Management 
D Salesmanship O Stenotypy 

O Industrial Management 0 Modern Foremanship 


0 Higher Accountancy 


the claims of former associates. The 
case took two days. Root won and 
pocketed a $75,000 fee. 

As a corporation lawyer, Root was 
willing to defend the trusts. But as a 
citizen, he found much in T.R.’s trust- 
busting which he could approve. He 
defended Roosevelt before the rich 
Union Club and said, in effect, that 
Roosevelt’s policies were constructive 
and would correct abuses before they 
became so flagrant that American in- 
stitutions would be threatened: “Capi- 
tal shall be fair . . . fair to the con- 
sumer, fair to the laborer, fair to the 
investor . . . it shall concede that the 
laws shall be executed.” 

Elihu Root became Secretary of 
State in Theodore Roosevelt’s Cabinet 
upon the death of John Hay and was 
active in promoting good will between 
the United States and the Latin- 
American neighbors. He traveled 
widely throughout Central and South 
America, reinforcing the Monroe 
Doctrine. Later, he negotiated treaties 
with many nations—Great Britain, 
France, Italy, and Japan among them 
—providing for settlement of inter- 
national disputes by arbitration. After 
his resignation from his Cabinet post 
in 1909 he was sent to the Senate by 
the New York Legislature.* He was 
elected President the same year of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, and three years later was 
awarded the Nobel Peace Prize. 

Elihu Root’s work following the 
World War, and, in fact, up to his 
death in 1937, was largely devoted to 
insuring the permanency of peace. He 
was the prime mover in arranging for 
American membership on the World 
Court; he represented the United 
States at disarmament conferences; he 
mediated between Japan and China; 
he drafted the Nine Power Treaty and 
until his death, was chairman of the 
Board of the Carnegie Peace Endow- 
ment. He lived to see the structure of 
peace, which he, perhaps more than 
any other man with the exception of 
Woodrow Wilson, had been instru- 
mental in erecting, begin to crumble. 
When he died in February, 1937, one 
year before his 92nd birthday, the 
world had started again on the road to 
war—a destination it is rapidly ap- 
proaching today. 

Phillip C. Jessup’s Elihu Root is not 
as concise nor as compact, perhaps, as 
William Allen White’s biography of 
Coolidge, but Root’s life was so active, 
so varied, so abundantly rich in ac- 


* The Constitutional amendment providing 
for direct election of senators was not passed 
until 1913. 
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“There is no longer g 
COOLIDGE MYTH. This 
book dispels it!" 


A PURITAN 
IN BABYLON 


The Story of Calvin Coolidge 
By WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


“Miles above any other 
biography of Coolidge, and con. 
tributes not a little to the under. 
standing of an age." 

—N. Y. HEPA’ %-TRIBUNE 


“Immensely informing 
this superbly American study is 
substantial biography and canny 
political history combined. 
—NEW YORK TIMES 


“The nation and the world 
the background for a portrait that 
arrests the interest of the reader 
from the moment when Coolidge is 
born." 

—SATURDAY REVIEW OF 
LITERATURE 


$3.50 at any bookstore 
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If you want to make more 
money—if you want a better 
position — greater mental development: 
greater enjoyment of life—higher social 
position, or if you want to travel, learn 0 
speak a foreign language. You can do it, 
quickly, easily, thoroughly this easy learn-by- 
listening way. 


FREE BOOK Don’t just keep 
on wishing you 
could. YOU CAN. Free book 
tells how! Mail coupon at once 
for this amazing book ‘‘The 
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complishment that an extensive and 
detailed treatment of this type is justi- 
fed. Were not Carl Van Doren’s Ben- 
jamin Franklin published the same 
year, one would feel safe in predicting 
a Pulitzer Prize in biography. There is 
much to be said for each book and 
the Pulitzer Committee would run into 
no storm of protest were it to decide 
upon a joint award. 


& Hoover, most famous of all White 
House attendants, wrote in Forty-two 
Years in the White House that Presi- 
dent Coolidge worked fewer hours 
and assumed fewer tasks than any 
other President he had ever known. 
With this, William Allen White agrees 
in A Puritan in Babylon, a biography 
of Calvin Coolidge. Mr. White says 
that Coolidge delegated his tasks and 
was not a hard worker. Yet there is 
perhaps another factor: Coolidge was 
President in an era when the country 
ran itself and did not require much 
government. Those were the days 
when by some strange miracle all the 
gears and levers of the national struc- 
ture operated almost automatically, 
and, by a still stranger miracle, man- 
aged to keep moving without hitting 
and clashing together. Coolidge sat at 
the top of the heap, with enough floor- 
ing between him and the wildy-turning 
machinery to conceal it from view and 
deaden the sound so that the grinding 
and squeaking sounded like the purr 
of well-oiled parts. The President sel- 
dom went down into the plant because 
his function was largely that of an 
honorary night watchman; moreover, 
it wasn’t really expected of him. 

It was a strange, nervous, hustling, 
bubble-blowing age. In many ways, 
the picture Mr. White draws of the 
Coolidge era is every bit as important 
as his picture of the man himself. In 
fact, Mr. White has given as much em- 
phasis to the times as to the man “be- 
cause he and his day of glory were 
so intricately interlocked. . . . I was 
forced to write of him as a_ party 
of his times.” 

This is not Mr. White’s first biog- 
raphy of Coolidge. He wrote a short 
one back in 1925 but it was mainly 
concerned with the late President as 
an individual and did not view Cool- 
idge as an important prop on the 
twentieth century stage. The present 
volume presents the full and rounded 
view. Mr. White may not have lost 
his balance leaning over backwards 
in an attempt to be sympathetic, but 
he is at least slightly inclined. His last 
(Continued on page 58) 
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ae LL Europe, and eventually America, 

A is moving inexorably toward war 

unless timely readjustments are made in the direction 
of economic justice. Against this background is the 


tragedy of Premier Neville Chamberlain’s tory im- 
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perialism inherited from a turn-coat father (the late 
foreign minister Joseph Chamberlain), who began by 


challenging the economic injustice which breeds war, 


but who deserted the cause of democracy, promoted 


the Boer War, and offered an alliance to the German 


Kaiser in startling forecast of his son Neville 
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The people use the telephone— 
in this country nearly everybody. 


The people operate the tele- 
phone—about 300,000 of them in 


the Bell System. 


The people own the telephone 
business. There are about 750,000 


owners of Bell System securities. 


All of this works together to 
give you the best telephone ser- 
vice in the world at the lowest 


possible cost. 
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This Refugee Problem 


how far are we ready to go in helping to solve 

this refugee problem? Putting it even more 
bluntly, just how many Jews are we willing to admit? 
Are we prepared, for instance, to modify or liberal- 
ize immigration laws, and if so, to what extent? Are 
we prepared to join other countries—particularly 
European countries—in guaranteeing the integrity 
of a new Jewish homeland, if one can be found? 
Are we prepared to make an issue of it should the 
Nazis balk at allowing the Jews to leave Germany? 

We are naturally horrified at the existing situa- 
tion. Other minorities have been abused and kicked 
around by various governments at various times. 
In no case, however, has a minority been made to 
suffer such sweeping, savage restraint as that of the 
Jews in Germany. They have not only been deprived 
of citizenship, but of practically all those rights 
which the civilized world has come to look upon as 
natural and. legitimate. They are prevented from 
earning a living in ordinary ways; they cannot walk 
on the principal streets of the city in which they 
dwell; they cannot dwell in its better sections; they 
cannot drive automobiles; they cannot enter college; 
they cannot even go out-of-doors unless permitted 
by the police. 

Still—and making due allowance for all this— 
some of the schemes proposed for their relief do not 
offer much more hope than the ghetto toward which 
they are definitely being driven. One can only guess 
what they think about such schemes, about the gen- 
eral idea of being uprooted, transported, and then 
allowed to shift for themselves in some far-off, unde- 
veloped region. 

Many people are busying themselves with paper 
schemes for rescuing, relieving and rehabilitating 
German Jews. Most of these schemes, however, rest 
entirely on wishful thinking. Some of them are obvi- 
ously impractical, some are so mixed with interna- 
tional politics that they could hardly be launched 
without a grand rumpus, much less carried out, and 
some are too fantastic for serious consideration. 

Take British Guiana, for instance, which has been 
proposed as a happy haven: what has it to offer the 
average city-dwelling Jew? Can you imagine a mullti- 
tude of former clerks, tradesmen, merchants, lawyers, 
professors, etc., tackling that hot, humid, unim- 
proved region? One would have to look far for a 
set-up better calculated to result in tragedy. And this 


[* us be frank, especially with ourselves. Just 





Tanganyika proposition: doesn’t it look like mixing 
charity with politics? Tanganyika is one of the 
former German colonies which the Nazis would like 
to get back. By way of disillusioning them on this 
point, the British Premier suggests that it would 
make an excellent homeland for Jewish refugees. 

Then there is Pitcairn Island. One can only marvel 
at the genius who suggested that speck of rock in 
the mid-Pacific—one thousand acres more or less— 
six hundred miles from the nearest land and twice 
proved incapable of supporting more than a hundred 
families. 

It hardly strains the imagination to suspect that 
some of the 30-odd countries supposed to be cooper- 
ating in behalf of Jewish refugees are trying to 
sidestep direct responsibility. Otherwise, why all the 
talk about isolated regions, the establishment of 
new states, etc.? 

German trade has not increased; German finances 
have not been strengthened; German relations with 
other countries—even those in Central Europe— 
have not improved. More disappointing than all 
else, the anti-Jewish campaign has failed to strike 
fire among the Germans themselves. Propaganda 
Minister Goebbels has found himself hard put to it 
to whip up the proper degree of enthusiasm and has 


~ had to work his publicity machine overtime. Millions 


of Germans are cold toward this useless, unreasoned 
visitation of hardships on a helpless minority. They 
cannot do much about it because they, too, must bow 
to the dictates of an armed tyranny. They can, how- 
ever, withhold positive approval and that is what 
they are doing. It is not logical to believe that the 
withholding of such approval will be without effect. 

The Nazi regime has gone too far for its own good. 
It has seriously weakened its position not only abroad 
but at home. It must let up or face the consequence 
of an aroused conscience on the part of its own 
people. There is bound to be a turn of the tide 
within Germany. How long this turn will be in mak- 
ing itself felt no one can guess, but it is as inevitable 
as the day of doom. All one has to do is recall the 
Jewish captivity in Babylon, the persecution of 
Christians at Rome, the Spanish Inquisition, and the 
witchcraft delusion to realize where such a course 


leads. me Rial 
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E Americans are a garrulous 
folk. We like to talk and 
write about anything that 
wmes to mind. We are particularly 
interested in pointing out flaws, ex- 
posing defects—even to the extent of 
‘nicking lint.” We have been trained 
argument and criticism. We believe 
in it. Perhaps we carry it to unneces- 
ary extremes, particularly where other 
people are concerned. A controversy 
~mnot arise anywhere without our 
king sides, generally both sides, 
smetimes more. We fight every Eu- 
jopean war at the debating table, and 
if there is no war we fight rumors. 

We do not take all this too seri- 
ously, however, except as a source of 
education and enlightenment, a good 
way to keep abreast of the times, a 
timulant to thought. 

Two months ago we held an election 
—a very bitter election. Some ex- 
travagant things were said and pub- 
lished. Names were called, epithets 
applied, dire predictions made. Those 
who live in countries where such prac- 
tices are not allowed, and where peo- 
ple have not been trained to disagree 
without getting mad, find it difficult 
0 understand how we can _ pass 
through such upheavals without get- 
ting into trouble. The ability to do so 
is the essence of democracy. Demo- 
cratic government presupposes that 
people can “take it,” can go at each 
other hammer and tongs in a political 
campaign, and then shake hands the 
moment it is over. 

Protagonists of dictatorship and 
totalitarianism say that such methods 
tepresent a waste of time; that they 
involve periods of chaos if not dis- 
order; that they interfere with routine 
eliciency, etc. We admit that some of 
this is true, but we claim that in the 
long run the gain is too apparent to 
be questioned—the gain in energy, 
alertness and ingenuity. We claim that 
democracy teaches people to think, to 


be wide awake, above all else, to be 
charitable and tolerant toward those 
who hold divergent views or who may 
need sympathy. More than that, we 
claim that during more than 150 years 
of steady growth and development the 
United States has proved the case for 
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Peace At Any Price 


democracy beyond doubt. We claim 
that our amazing progress is due 
largely to the simple fact that we have 
permitted all people to use their heads 
and their hearts in every reasonable 
way, and that their contributions to 
the common good contrast more than 
favorably with the results achieved 
through regimentation and discipline. 

Propagandists of dictatorship and 
totalitarianism are fond of calling us 
a crime-ridden, gangster-ridden_na- 
tion; of telling their own suppressed 
peoples how we have suffered from de- 
pression, disorder and unemployment. 
But here is one simple fact that they 
ought to be honest enough to con- 
cede. Though he possesses the power, 
and though he might have found 
plenty of excuses for doing so were 
he an exponent of the philosophy they 
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preach, President Roosevelt has not 
found it necessary to utilize the armed 
force of the United States during his 
six years in office. Is there a dictator 
who can say the same thing? Neither 
has President Roosevelt found it 
necessary to save his party by a blood 
purge, or “improve” conditions by 
suppressing or persecuting any group 
within the United States. Is there a 
dictator who can claim as much? Is 
there a nation under dictatorship where 
fewer people have died from starva- 
tion, suffered from distress, or been 
exposed to abuse? 

It seems appropriate to ask such 
questions because our system of gov- 
ernment has been openly derided, 
openly ridiculed, and openly chal- 
lenged. The time has come to defend 
it—not only for our own satisfaction, 
but because of what we believe its 
preservation means to the future of 
humanity. This we can do by proving 
to the world that it is workable under 
all possible stresses and all possible 
strains, 


OC iecus conditions throughout the 
world have given an added impetus 
to the manufacture of armaments. 
This has been true of all countries, 
and the vicious circle has come to 
the Americas. Mr. Roosevelt has been 
speeding up air and naval building 
programs regardless of cost, and 
most normally patriotic Americans 
support him in this. But not a 
few believe the recovery phantom, 
as well as the verdict of the American 
electorate, has contributed to the call 
for arms-manufacture. It has been 
said that, all morals aside,;. arming 
helps ‘business. It is well known that 
this has been true in England and Ger- 
many, where the Forge of Vulcan has 
resulted in bogus prosperity booms 
and has become a veritable opiate for 
the people. 
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The Administration at Washington 
is not ignorant of the Anglo-German 
success with munitions, economically 
speaking, and there are those who be- 
lieve this aspect plays a part in Mr. 
Roosevelt’s plans. Meanwhile, arming 
in Europe leads to counter-arming 
here, and vice versa, which is a bless- 
ing to big business and unemployed, 
but a curse to the middle class tax- 


payer. 


idm the month of November 
the American people found it neces- 
sary to readjust themselves to marked 
changes here and abroad. There were, 
for example, the Munich -Pact ar- 
ranged by Germany, Italy, France, 
and England, which served to shift 
the balance of power in Europe; the 
Paris-Berlin “no-war” accord signed 
early in December; the frantic drive 
for trade in the Latin Americas, es- 
pecially between Germany and the 
United States, with England, Italy, 
and Japan not far behind; and the 
national elections which turned out 
better for G.O.P. than the Republicans 
themselves had expected. Eyen Demo- 
cratic Chairman Farley confessed him- 
self disappointed. 

As in all elections everywhere— 
that is, everywhere that they still 
exist in their pristine form—each 
person interpreted the American bal- 
loting to suit himself or herself. Bus- 
iness has considered the result favora- 
ble, since it hopes from now on for 
less governmental interference in its 
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activities. The New Dealers were dis- 
appointed, but said, nevertheless, that 
the returns vindicated their reformist 
policies. They pointed out that most 
of the newly elected Republicans were 
progressive in tendency, but conceded 
that some changes of means and objec- 
tives were in line. 

The President himself stressed the 
fact that there was a decided upturn 
in business, but not in employment. 
The Wage-Hour Bill cost some 30,000 
to 50,000 workers their jobs, as be- 
leagured business tightened up its 
efficiency, for necessity is ever the 
mother of invention. Governmental 
pressure on the lords of trade stimu- 
lates methods and machinery, and 
business men turn to new devices to 
offset rising costs. By decreasing acre- 
age, farm prices go up, but many 
farmers intensify their efforts and 
raise more per acre. Thus, less acre- 
age ofttimes results in bigger crops, 
just as better social conditions lead to 
increased unemployment. 


Mase Americans think that Uncle 
Sam should tighten up the Monroe 
Doctrine, but divide responsibility 
among all the 21 nations of the New 
World, not compelling the United 
States to shoulder alone the whole 
Doctrinal burden. The Lima Confer- 
ence, with its 74 propositions, indi- 
cates a sort of New World League of 
Nations, with the Old World shut out. 

In an academic sense the United 
States faces a challenge to democracy 
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at the hands of the super-statg 
abroad. This ideological threat is no 
purely imaginery, for it originates jy 
the irreconcilable philosophies of oy, 
Ben Franklin and their Friedrich, 
Nietzsche. The super-states criticize 
the American form of government and 
its alleged plutocracy. They describe 
us in their newspapers and magazines 
as a nation of criminals and gane. 
sters, with anarchist ideals, wracked 
by recurrent spasms of brutal dis. 
order; kidnapings, lynchings, exhihj. 
tionism, racketeering, Hollywood 
standards. 

The Yankees are inefficient, thes 
foreign critics say; and foreign critics 
include English and French men and 
women as well as Germans, Italians, 
and Japanese. The Yankees are con- 
fused, they continue, and of this 
they convince their own peoples, and 
even gain converts on this side of the 
not-so-wide Atlantic. Americans agree 
that this sort of propaganda is a 
challenge to be met. Some of them 
want to save democracy everywhere, 
forgetting that the quickest way to 
sacrifice American democracy is to go 
to war to save someone else’s democ- 
racy. 

Will a stronger army, navy, and 
air-force show the world, or will this 
attitude—as some Americans believe 
—be regarded abroad merely as an 
extra-arrogant piece of Yankee bluff? 
Perhaps it is best for us to go on 
patiently, demonstrating how human 
beings—130 million of them—can 
prosper under democratic government. 
Thereby, we stick to a successful 190- 
year-old policy toward ourselves and 
toward the outside world. 

How far should we go if we disap- 
prove of foreign governments or their 
expressed actions? This is a poser 
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- Central Europe a curious realign- 
9 se 


vit has taken place. A few months 
» Czechoslovakia faced Germany, 
fngary, and Poland in much the 
umer that Poland herself faced 
Pussia, Austria, and Russia late in 
eighteenth century, and with a 
inlar outcome: partition. Czecho- 
lvakia has lost the Sudeten area to 
smany, Teschen to the Poles, and 
suthern strip of Slovakia and Ru- 
ienia to Hungary. 

Now the lineup is changed. Germans 
d Czechs stand shoulder to shoul- 
kt against Poland and Hungary. The 
«son for this is the Ruthenian east- 
m tip of Czechoslovakia. Bordering 
nm Rumania, it offers Germany a di- 
et corridor to the Rumanian oil 
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— elds and the Black Sea. Hungary 
blug? @ asked for Ruthenia, which would 
go on ive her a common frontier with her 
human 20d Polish friends, and which would 
—can et off Germany from Rumania. 
nment, @™any has backed the Czechs in 
i 150. it determination to keep Ruthenia 
es and” called = Carpatho-Ukrainia). 

lanwhile, Poland’s badly treated 
disap- krainian minority of five million 





ls showed signs of unrest, for they 
we blood-kin to the Czechoslovak 
luthenians. So are Russia’s 30 mil- 
im Ukranians. Poles and Russians 
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fear that little Carpatho-Ukrainia, 
under German domination, might 
form the nucleus for a vast Ukrainian 
state in Central Europe. 

This factor has driven Poland from 
the German camp toward that of 
Russia. Poles and Russians—generally 
on the worst of terms—now have a 
common anti-German fear. The Ru- 
manians, too, are ‘alarmed. King 
Carol has gone to London and then 
to see Hitler at Berchtesgaden, while 
Rumanian jail guards slaughtered 
Corneliu Codreanu, imprisoned leader 
of Rumania’s Nazis, attempting “to 
escape.” With Codreanu perished six- 
teen of his very tough henchmen— 
themselves long addicted to assassina- 
tion. The Rumanian Nazis, called the 
Iron Guard, countered by threats to 
murder King Carol, who has a Jew- 
ish mistress, Wolff-Lupescu. 
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Meanwhile, Czechoslovakia reorgan- 
ized into Czecho-Slovakia, to stress 
the regional equality of her Czechs, 
Slovaks, and Ruthenians. Each of 
these three states became completely 
autonomous, and strongly pro-Ger- 
man cabinets took office. These 
Czechoslovak pro-Germans had been 
in opposition to the pro-French Benes 
ever since the war, and now their 
turn had come. They were conserva- 
tives, whereas Benes had been a liberal. 

Dr. Emil Hacha of the Supreme 
Court became Benes’ successor as 
President. He was elected by a na- 
tional assembly of parliamentarians. 
Rudolph Beran assumed the Czech 
premiership, while Dr. Joseph Tiso 
(a priest) remained Premier of self- 
governing Slovakia. One-eyed General 
Jan Syrovy, Acting Premier since the 
autumn crisis, became Minister of 
Defense. Beran had long been a per- 
sonal foe of Benes, and of Czechoslo- 
vakia’s trade unions, Socialists, and 
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Communists. He is a semi-Fascist, and 
the candidate of Czech big business. 


= big business scored a tri- 
umph, too. In France Premier Dala- 
dier crushed an attempted 24-hour 
general strike with the help of troops, 
state police, and the forced labor of 
mobilized army reservists. Leon Jou- 
haux, head of the French Confedera- 
tion of Labor, had called out five 
million unionists to demonstrate 
against “Daladier’s” Munich Pact and 
for the 40-hour week, which Daladier 
had suspended in an effort to speed 
up arms production. The five million 
union men, with their dependents, 
represent half the population of 
France, and had they all walked out, 
some 50 per cent of the nation would 
have been on strike. Actually, less 
than a million men quit work. 
Daladier has revenged himself in 
somewhat savage style. In February, 
1934, he was forced out of the French 
premiership by Royalist and Fascist 
riots in Paris, and was accused of 
cowardice. This time he decided to 
assert himself—some said against a 
man of straw. Many thousands of the 
strikers were locked out or discharged 
without mercy, ringleaders were 
jailed, and Communists were threat- 
ened as aliens were deported. In many 
cases, non-striking workmen were pun- 
ished along with the “mutineers.” 
The French labor movement was 
shaken to its foundations, and some 
observers recalled that Mussolini 
came into power (in 1922) as an 
emergency strike-breaker and _ red- 
scare man. Daladier, however, was 
not loved any too well by the million- 
aires of France. He had coined the 
phrase “200 Families”’—whose coun- 








The Trouble Is, He Gets Hungry Again 


terpart in America has become the 
term, “60 Families.” A Daladier dic- 
tatorship—if any—was expected to 
take the form of a middle-ground 
drill-mastership like that of Bona- 
parte, who socked and cajoled Bour- 
bons and Jacobins alike. As War 
Minister, Daladier—like Bonaparte— 
has a strong hold on the army. 

But general strikes aren’t Daladier’s 
only headaches. France has sent a 
new ambassador to Italy, the highly 
experienced André Francois-Poncet, 
who had worked tirelessly as ambas- 
sador to Germany under Stresemann 
and Hitler alike. The friendly Poncet 
had no prejudice against Fascism, was 
inclined to be pro-German, and did 
not shudder at the mention of Musso- 
lini. 

But his reception at Rome was ex- 
traordinary, to say the least. As he 
sat in Italian Chamber of Deputies, 
the delegates staged a more or less 
spontaneous demonstration against La 
Belle France. Even cabinet ministers 


participated. They paraded, shouted, 
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and clamored for France’s Tunisia, 
Corsica, Nice, and Savoy, all with 
predominantly Italian populations, all 
for a long time under French rule. 
These wild Italian demands were 
timed to coincide with—and abet— 
Hitler’s stand for the return of Ger- 
many’s colonial empire, lost in the 
World War. 

France bought Corsica from the 
Genoese republic back in the eigh- 
teenth century. The great Corsican 
war for independence, under the 
patriot Paoli, did much to inspire the 
contemporary American revolution. 
France received Nice and Savoy as 
the price for partially freeing North 
Italy from the Austrians in 1859. 
Nice was the great Garibaldi’s home 
town, and the Italian royal family is 
the House of Savoy. France deviously 
acquired Tunisia in 1881, enraging 
the new young Italy by her action at 
the time. It drove Italy into the arms 
of Bismarck. Today there are more 
Italian immigrants than French in 
this French colony, which is just 
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northwest of Italian Tripoli, gM ike 
Libya. Despite all this history, }, City 


ever, Daladier did not relish MM san 
Italian demands nor the threats @@ Mor 
war that followed them. He could yd Ame 
fight the French Left and the Italia foll 
Right at the same time. And jt y, preé 
admitted that the 100,000 Italians iM yhi 
Tunisia have, for the most parm Lati 
Fascist sympathies despite the prod the 
imity of the efficient French Forejof mee 
Legion. Bor 
Pea 
T will 
o add to the general chaos i its 
Europe, Belgium has suffered a diplal Pin 
matic break with the Spanish Lo poy 
alist government. The Belgians’ 4 
cision to send a commercial agent i 19: 
rebel Spain so offended Barcelond™ Hu 
politicos that their ambassador & 
parted, with his staff, from Brussel 
for home. Belgium is an importa 
industrial country, and the Spanis 
rebels—short on manufactured coy 
sumption goods—would  doubtles 
prove a profitable market. Belgia 
Catholics approved the rupture will 
Loyalist Spain, while Belgian Social 
ists viewed with alarm. 






























Meanwhile, the South Africa As 
Union’s War Minister, Mynheeg “V 
Oswald Pirow, arrived at Brusseli™ tic 
for a good talk on colonies, of whic ne 
Belgium has nearly a million squar 
miles in the vast African Congo regiong as 
If some of these Belgian miles should Fi 
go to Germany, Pirow would not bag ar 
disappointed. He has a “Confederate lis 
view of Negroes, as do most of tha bi 
South African Union’s scant two mil gi 
lion whites, who live among seven M 
million natives. They fear the vas s 
millions of African blacks, and favor 3B 
a white man’s Dark Continent. 4 





French colonizers, they believe, ar 
much too equalitarian towards black 
men, while London officials are ir 
clined to pet and pamper. But Ger- 
many, with its militant Aryan racial 
theories, would be a valuable neish 
bor in keeping natives in their place, 
and in making Africa safe for the pre 
dominantly Dutch South African 
Union—Zuidafrika, as they call it. 

If one thinks of the South African 
Union in terms of South Carolina of 
Mississippi, one can understand the 
Pirow viewpoint. 















R ACIAL mixtures lead directly to Par 
America, where the eighth modem 
New World convention took place # 
Lima, a city of 300,000, in Peru. Pre- 


vious Pan-American get-togethers had 
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taken place at Washington, Mexico 
City, Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires, 
Santiago de Chile, Havana, and 
Montevideo. Hoover toured South 
America back in 1928, and Roosevelt 
followed his example eight years later, 
preaching the Good Neighbor policy, 
which made an astonishing hit with 
Latins to the south of us. This was on 
the occasion of the last Pan-American 
meeting, the 1936 Inter-American 
Conference for the Maintenance of 
Peace, held at dazzling Buenos Aires, 
with its two-score Catholic churches, 
its outstanding opera, its presidential 
Pink House, half-Italian, half-Hispanic 
population. 

The United States in November, 
1938 sent trade-minded Secretary 
Hull, eleven delegates including Alf 
Landon, the daughter of John L. 
lewis, and seven expert advisers to 
Lima. Peru’s President Oscar Bena- 
vides, a dictatorial figure, welcomed 
the delegates. All twenty-one of the 
Pan-American states were there in the 
Congress Building on the gay and 
colorful Inquisition Square. “We are 
no longer two vast islands, but a part 
of an integrated civilization,” declared 
Assistant Secretary of State Berle. 
“We are prepared to defend this posi- 
tion on any line which may seem 
necessary.” 

Of the various Latin American states 
assembled (with Nazi Germany and 
Fascist Italy on their minds) very few 
are democratic themselves. The liberal 
list might include Costa Rica, Colum- 
bia, Panama, Chile by a narrow mar- 
gin, perhaps the Argentine, while 
Mexico and Uruguay are at least 
social-democracies. Our best friend, 
Brazil, big as the United States, with 
40 million people, our source of 
coffee, is allegedly home-Fascist under 


New York Times 


Kaiser; «] laughed at that in 1914, 


her new constitution. Brazil is one- 
third Italian, with a militant little Ger- 
manic minority in her ranching south, 
populated by Japs, Negroes, Indians, 
weird dwarfs, all manner of hybrids, 
Yankee lobbyists, and Portuguese and 
Spanish immigrants. 

Our American democracy’ was 
cross-represented at Lima by a 
Catholic college ‘chief, a collegiate 
international lawyer of Protestant 
leanings, A.F. of L. and C.1.0. dele- 
gates, a pair of diplomats with Latin 
American experience, Mr. Hull’s 
assistant and his legal adviser, a Re- 
publican presidential candidate, a fe- 
male Democratic immigration au- 
thority, and the Hispanic Chief Jus- 
tice of United States’ Puerto Rico. 

Colombia sent a child psychologist, 
pro-German Salvador sent a noted en- 
gineer, and Guatemala sent a 30-year 
veteran of the Hague Court in Hol- 
land. The Mexican envoy was a famous 
doctor, and the Bolivian delegate was 
a well-known author in Latin Amer- 
ican literary circles. The American 
delegation, strongly anti-Fascist, did 
what it could to combat “alien” influ- 
ences by pressing our army, navy, and 
air missions on other Pan-American 
states, meeting with success in friendly 
Brazil, “British” Argentina, Peru, 
giver of the party, progressive Colum- 
bia, black Haiti, and tawny Guatemala. 
Secretary Hull’s personal popularity 
was a great asset, and personal con- 
tacts amiable in nature probably out- 
weighed any concrete achievements of 
the Conference. 

Argentina and Uruguay are white; 
Costa Rica is nearly so; Mexico, Peru, 
and Bolivia are Indian; Brazil is red, 
white, black, and yellow; Cuba is 
black and white, with some Chinese; 
Haiti is Negro, with the Dominican 
republic Negroid; Colombia and 
Venezuela, and most of Central 
America, red and black with a little 
white. Chile is Spanish, Anglo-Teu- 
tonic, and aristocratic Araucanian 
Indian. Uruguay, Colombia, and 
Mexico have separated church and 
state, and Montevideo is the South 
American Reno to which, for example, 
wealthy Brazilians jaunt for domestic 
relief. 

Some 102 years before, Simon 
Bolivar, the Latin American George 
Washington, called an unsuccessful 
Pan-American Conference at Panama. 
One of the Yankee delegates died en 
route, and the other one arrived too 
late. From this to Lima in December, 
1938, was a vast coordinating step in 
collective security. 
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Be New World nations assembled 
at Lima were thinking mostly in 
terms of Europe, but they were far 
from oblivious of the rising sun of 
Japanese imperialism. For the Jap- 
anese are men of action and have 
inaugurated a foreign policy fairly 
bristling with unpleasant possibilities. 

Japan’s Chinese war, for example, 
has turned already into a campaign of 
major conquest over the vast expanse 
between Siberia and Indo-China. 
Nanking, Peiping, Shanghai, and Can- 
ton are de facto Japanese cities, and 
the Nipponese dynamo has by no 
means stopped generating electric 
shocks. It proclaims, in effect, a sort 
of Monroe Doctrine for the Far East 
which bodes no good to British India, 
Soviet Siberia, French Indo-China, the 
Dutch East Indies, and Manuel 
Quezon’s Philippines. China may bit- 
terly resent Japanese invasion and 
Japanese atrocities, but at least the 
Mikado is cleaning out “white ex- 
ploiters.” 

The Open Door—a cardinal prin- 
ciple of American foreign policy— 
virtually has ceased to exist as Jap- 
anese economic monopoly in China ex- 
pands by leaps and bounds. Japan 
builds up her navy and merchant 
marine for Pacific duty, and there may 
yet be friction with the western 
Americas. Japanese trade, at cut rates, 
permeates everywhere and many 
Japanese immigrants penetrate South 
America. The Tokyo government has 
sought mercantile, if not naval, bases 
in a competitive spirit, and only the 
highly effective service of certain 
United States diplomats has countered 
with checkmates. In short, there is as 
much chance of trouble from the 
knightly Mongol-Malay-Ainus across 
the Pacific as from the neo-Aryans of 
the Berlin-Rome axis. 





Trade by Treaties 


The Assistant Secretary of State reviews the record 
of his department in promoting world trade and peace 


By FRANCIS BOWES SAYRE 


N the afternoon of November 
© 17, in the East Room of the 
White House, were signed in 
the presence of a distinguished com- 
pany, two documents which promise to 
be of historic importance—a trade 
agreement between the United States 
and Great Britain and a second agree- 
ment between the United States and 
Canada. The agreement with the 
United Kingdom covers trade not only 
with that country, but also with New- 
foundland and a large and important 
group of British colonies. The trade of 
the areas which are included in these 
two agreements, with each other and 
with the rest of the world, accounts for 
over a third of the world’s total inter- 
national trade. The agreements mark 
an important and impressive advance 
in the program of our government to 
meet both international and domestic 
problems through the liberalization of 
international trade. 

Because of the uneven geographical 
distribution of natural 
throughout the world, because of wide 
variations among all countries in cli- 
mates, in racial aptitudes, in trade con- 
ditions, certain nations excel in the pro- 
duction of some commodities, others in 
different ones. This has brought about 
the development of international trade. 
Trade has always been an enriching 
as well as a civilizing influence. 

With the building up of modern in- 
dustry, this movement has grown to 
gigantic proportions. An industrialized 
nation, buying additional foodstuffs 
from abroad in exchange for its indus- 
trial exports, is capable of support- 
ing a far larger population than if it 
had remained on an agricultural basis. 
In 1800 Europe’s population, mainly 
agricultural, totaled 180 million; today 
its population, largely industrial, to- 
tals over 450 million. 

Once the population of an indus- 
trialized state thus grows beyond the 
numbers which its agriculture can sup- 
port, a cessation of its foreign trade 
must mean catastrophe for its economic 
and social life. It means forcing down 


resources * 


With how many nations has the 
United States signed trade treaties? 


What percentage of our foreign 
trade do these countries account 
for? 

Who is our largest foreign 
customer? Our second largest cus- 
tomer ? 


When was the Trade Agree- 
ments Act passed? 


Is it true that because of our 
trade agreements American ex- 
ports have been increased during 
a period of domestic business 
recession ? 


These questions are answered in 
Mr. Sayre’s article. 


the nation’s standard of living to a dis- 
astrous level—even actual starvation 
by slow processes for many of its 
people. 

No great industrial nation today is, 
or can possibly be economically inde- 
pendent and remain great. To achieve 
economic self-sufficiency would be to 
set the clock back more than a hundred 
years, to eliminate through suffering 
and slow starvation a substantial part 
of the people of the world. 

Even the United States, probably 
more nearly self-sufficient than any 
other great nation, could not by any 
possibility maintain its present stand- 
ard of living on the basis of self-suffi- 
ciency. The United States must nor- 
mally sell abroad about three-fifths 
of its cotton crop, a fifth of its wheat, 
two-fifths of its leaf tobacco, a third 
of its lard, a third of its rice, almost 
half of its dried fruits, as well as enor- 
mous quantities of automobiles, agri- 
cultural and other machinery, type- 
writers, radios, and the like. 

One need not dwell upon the signifi- 
cance of these figures. Our national 
economy has been geared to support 
millions of workers in occupations 
which have come to be vitally depen- 
dent upon foreign markets. Strip those 
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industries of their foreign markets an] 
you drive millions of Americans out of 
the only forms of employment by 
which many of them can live, Yoy 
seriously affect the prosperity of mil. 
lions of other Americans through the 
curtailment of domestic markets, 

Loss of foreign markets means Amer. 
ican surpluses unsalable, production 
stopped or reduced, prices depressed, 
not only for the surplus products, but 
for the entire output, through the flood. 
ing of domestic markets with surpluses 
unsalable abroad. 


ee the economic crash of 
1929, in the face of dropping com 
modity prices, fluctuating currencies, 
and stimulated efforts on the part of 
many to dump their goods onto world 
markets for whatever they would bring, 
the nations of the world proceeded to 
barricade themselves through import 
restrictions of every variety against 
imports from other nations. As a re- 
sult of these mounting barriers, inter- 
national trade by 1932 had dropped to 
a third of its former value. Between 
1929 and 1933 the value of American 
exports fell from $5,157,000,000 to J 
$1,647,000,000. The resulting reper: 
cussions throughout our domestic econ: 
omy threatened disaster. American ex- 
ports of cotton decreased in value by 
48 per cent, those of meat and meat 
products by 67 per cent, and those of 
wheat and flour by 90 per cent. 
Figures such as these bring home the 
problem. American domestic prosperity 
is dependent upon the wheels of pro- 
duction, particularly in certain of out 
strongest and most rewarding produc: 
ing areas, continuing to turn with ur § 
lessened activity; and this, in turn, is 
dependent upon finding some pra: 
tical way to dispose of such surplus 
production as cannot be profitably 
sold within the United States. 
Take, for example, the problem of 
crop surpluses. With foreign markets 
rapidly falling off because of impa* 
sable barriers blocking international 
trade and the consequent growth of ec 
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jomic nationalism, how practically 
an American farmers, producing 
neat surpluses beyond our present na- 
ional needs, get paid for these sur- 
pluses ? In other words, how can farm- 
as engaged in producing surplus crops 
cure an adequate living wage? 

It is manifest that the mere im- 
pounding of the surpluses by the gov- 
emment, while justifiable in some in- 
ances in order to meet temporary 
emergencies, is no real solution. If 
ay proof of this were needed, the 
experience of the old Federal Farm 
Board is amply sufficient. In what 
jirection then must a solution be 
sought ? 













li problem may be attacked from 
either side—through curtailment of 
production, or through the building 
up of increased markets at home and 
abroad; or again the attack may be 
nade from both sides simultaneously. 

When surpluses are pressing upon 
shrunken market outlets at home and 
abroad, production curtailment may be 
mporarily necessary in order to exe- 
cute what has been described as a 
trategic retreat from an adverse mar- 
ket situation. But the ultimate goal 
requires that we advance rather than 
retreat. That means that a way must 
be found for utilizing the productive 
dfort of our people to the full and in 
the most effective channels. 

How can this be done? Some have 
suggested as the most effective method 
asweeping reduction in the American 
tariff. By enabling American farmers 
to buy the things they need at lower 
prices and by enabling foreign nations 


























@t. increase their sales to American 





buyers and thus obtain sufficient dollar 
exchange to buy more American prod- 
ucts, we could at once enlarge and 
strengthen our world markets. Such a 
program has the advantage of sim- 
plicity and directness. 

But we live in a very practical 
world. Who can believe that it would 
be possible today for the Congress to 
enact legislation making sweeping re- 
ductions in our tariff? Political forces 
with sectional ends in view wage inces- 
















g ‘ant war in season and out of season 





for ever higher tariff rates—not lower 
ones. To throw open the iariff at this 
lme to sweeping Congressional re- 
vision would be to give full play to 
latrow sectional interests rather than 
0 great national ones. 

Furthermore, as a result of the eco- 
nomic armament which has been built 
tp in foreign countries, particularly 
‘ince 1929, our own tariff walls are 















not the only obstructions to the flow of 
international trade. Many foreign 
countries today are bristling with ex- 
cessive tariffs, import restrictions, 
quota limitations, exchange controls, 
and the like. Unless we can secure the 
elimination or reduction of excessive 
trade barriers on both sides of the 
ocean, international trade will not in- 
crease significantly and foreign mar- 
kets cannot be madé secure. 

Another method currently proposed 
for the winning of foreign markets is 
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of our substance to foreign nations for 
less than cost. From an economic view- 
point, export subsidies offer no real 
solution. Practically, they result in 
economic conflict, retaliation and 
mounting trade barriers on the part of 
other nations. 

To embark in a wholesale way on 
such a course would lead us astray 
and bog us down in a hopeless quag- 
mire of difficulties both at home and 
abroad. . 

Surely the soundest and most effec- 





The reciprocal trade agreements between the United States and Great Britain and 
Canada are signed in the historic East Room of the White House. Left to right in 


front are: A. E. Overton, second 


permanent secretary of the British Board of 


Trade; Sir Ronald Lindsay, British Ambassador to the United States; President 

Roosevelt; Prime Minister MacKenzie King of Canada; Secretary of State Cordell 

Hull, Standing: Francis B. Sayre, Assistant Secretary of State; Dr. O. D. Skelton, 

Canada’s Undersecretary of State; Charles Barnes of the U. S. State Department 
and Sir Herbert Marler, Canadian Minister. ; 


the payment of export subsidies. This 
means that we attempt to sell our sur- 
pluses abroad for whatever prices will 
move them, the difference between the 
higher domestic and the low world 
prices being paid out of the govern- 
ment treasury to exporters. The re- 
moval of the surplus would be ex- 
pected to produce high domestic prices, 
and these high domestic prices would 
be protected by excluding imports of 
the product in question. 

But practical experience in numer- 
ous countries which have adopted ex- 
port subsidies has shown that, as a 
general rule, this method in fact cre- 
ates more problems than it solves. Ex- 
port subsidies are powerless to move 
exports in the face of foreign quota 
restrictions, import licenses, exchange 
controls, and anti-dumping laws; un- 
less accompanied by severe and rigid 
crop-restriction measures, they tend to 
stimulate production artificially and 
thus intensify the problem; and they 
constitute an uneconomic giving away 


tive way to reach out toward increased 
markets at home and abroad is to re- 
move or reduce the excessive and eco- 
nomically unjustifiable trade barriers 
which since 1929 have been disas- 
trously blocking the trade highways of 
the world. Under present-day condi- 
tions the most practical way to achieve 
this is by a series of agreements with 
individual countries to bargain down 
excessive trade barriers and recipro- 
cally to guarantee each other’s trade 
against discrimination. This is the 
method adopted by Congress in the 
Trade Agreements Act of 1934. This is 
the heart of the American trade agree- 
ments program. 


Te object of the program is empha- 
tically not to build up our export pro- 
duction by the sacrifice of our non- 
exporting producers. Were that the 
result, trade agreements would work 
positive injury. The real objective of 
the program is to benefit all producers 
alike by restoring prosperity through 
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increased trade. Increased domestic 
markets constitute our objective quite 
as much as increased foreign markets. 

If, for instance, we can sell abroad 
more automobiles, automobile factory 
workers in the United States can and 
will buy more shoes, more meat, more 
butter than they otherwise could. More- 
over, automobile factories will be buy- 
ing iron and other raw materials from 
every section of the country; and this 
in turn will mean increased payrolls 
and increased purchasing power in 
every place from which they buy. 
Workmen in these places will in turn 
buy goods coming from still other sec- 
tions of the country. Each sale of 
surplus products abroad creates a 
chain of economic transactions within 
the country, the total effect of which is 
to increase purchasing power beyond 
the volume represented by the original 
sale; and increased purchasing power 
is what makes prosperity. Trade in- 
creases employment, creates profits, 
and raises the general level of well- 
being. 

If the domestic consumption of 
some commodity thus increases by, say, 
100,000 units, we can well afford an 
increased importation of, say, 10,000 
units, for our domestic producers will 
be selling 90,000 more units than be- 
fore. 

In our 19 trade agreements to date 
we have successfully stimulated ex- 
ports in those commodities in which 
we can obtain the greatest return and: 
employ large numbers of American 
workmen. The carefully considered 
duty reductions which we have made 
in exchange for these advantages have 
given American interests no real cause 
for complaint. 


i in administering our trade 
agreements program, we are brought 
face to face with narrow sectional atti- 
tudes on the part of those serving 
selfish interests or acting for particular 
sections of the country. But the menace 
of economic breakdown on a world 
scale is too real today for us to tolerate 
selfish sectional measures. The day for 
that is past. We are face to face now 
with nationwide and worldwide prob- 
lems, grim and menacing. If we are 
successfully to meet and cope with 
them, it can be only through a program 
fashioned for the welfare of the nation 
as a whole. 

How far has the trade agreements 
program proved practical? Has any- 
thing of great significance yet been 
achieved? I believe it fair to say that 
it has. 


During the four and a half years 
since the Trade Agreements Act was 
passed, agreements have been con- 
cluded with 19 countries, accounting 
for about 60 per cent of our total 
foreign trade. 

Since inauguration of the pro- 
gram, American exports have approxi- 
mately doubled. Manifestly it would 
not do to ascribe this increase to trade 
agreements alone. But that they sub- 
stantially stimulated foreign trade is 


eat. Louls Post-Dispatch 
Hercules Hull’s Project 

indicated by the fact that during the 
two-year period of 1936-1937, in com- 
parison with the preceding two-year 
period (1934-1935), the increase in 
United States exports to all trade agree- 
ment countries was 41.9 per cent, 
whereas during the same period the 
increase of our exports to non-trade 
agreement countries was but 25.9 per 
cent. 

It is impossible accurately to meas- 
ure by trade statistics the actual effects 
of trade agreements, for the flow of 
trade is affected by so many factors. 
For instance, until recently the effect 
of trade agreements upon farm exports 
and imports has been obscured by the 
farm shortages and high prices pre- 
vailing in this country as a result of 
the unprecedented droughts of 1934 
and 1936. Nevertheless, the trade fig- 
ures are significant. 

Cuban imports from the United 
States rose from $23,000,000 in 1933 
to $56,000,000 in 1935, a gain of 140 
per cent compared with an increase of 
but 100 per cent in Cuban imports 
from all other countries. In 1936 and 
1937 Cuban imports from the United 
States, continuing to rise, reached $66,- 
000,000 and $89,000,000 respectively, 
representing gains of 190 and 290 per 
cent over 1933. 

The first Canadian trade agreement 
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came into force on January 1, 19% 
Canadian imports from the Unite 
States increased from $312,000,000 iy 
1935 to $369,000,000 in 1936, a gain 
of 18 per cent. In 1937 they rose t 
$491,000,000, a gain of 33 per cen, 
over 1936. 


N ETHERLANDS imports from {th 
U. S. increased in 1937 over 1935, the 
year before the trade agreement wa 
made, by 72 per cent, as compare 
with an increase of only 35 per cent 
in her total imports from all countries 

Similarly, Belgian imports from the 
United States increased in 1937 over 
1934, the pre-agreement year, by over 
70 per cent, as compared with an ip. 
crease of only 44 per cent in her total 
imports from all countries. The cor. 
responding figures with respect to 
Switzerland were a 28 per cent increase 
in imports from the United States and 
only one per cent in total imports from 
all countries. 

In the complex field of foreign trade 
it is difficult to isolate the effects of any 
single factor by statistical evidence, 
What needs no proof, however, is the 
patent fact that the lowering of e:- 
cessive and unjustifiable trade barriers 
must tend towards an increased flow of 
foreign trade. 

The facts speak for themselves. By 
means of the trade agreements pro- 
gram, important foreign markets have 
been secured for American products 
and American exports have been pro: 
tected from foreign discrimination. 
American exports have increased even 
during a period of domestic business 
recession. Not a few American pro- 
ducers just now must feel extremely 
thankful for their satisfactory export 
trade. 

We in America have not in the past 
been foreign-trade-minded. As a peo 
ple we have been inclined to underesti 
mate its importance, and as a const: 
quence we allowed our foreign trade 
policies to become the private preserve 
of interests seeking tariff subsidies 
through political pressure. I believe 
that a fundamental change in our atti: 
tude is at present taking place. 

The recent British and Canadian 
trade agreements, which go into effet 
on January 1, 1939, far surpass in im 
portance all other trade agreemells 
previously concluded. About a third 
of the entire foreign trade of tle 
United States is carried on with the 
areas covered by these two agreements. 

- The United Kingdom is our largest 
customer. She buys more goods from 
(Continued on page 45) 
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general strike was no surprise. A 

general strike is a political and 
revolutionary method which should 
never be resorted to except for political 
purposes. So far as I know, the only 
general strikes that have succeeded 
were the Russian strike in 1905 and 
that against the Kapp putsch in Ger- 
many in 1920. In each case the issue 
was purely political. The aim of the 
German general strike was negative: to 
paralyze an insurgent Government and 
force it out. This aim was achieved, 
thanks to the universality of the strike. 
Even the Government servants took 
part, including employees of the post 
and telegraph offices. 

England’s famous general strike, in 
1926, in support of the miners, was a 
complete failure. The trade-union 
leaders never really wanted it; they 
were pushed into it by Prime Minister 
Baldwin, who called their bluff. It was 
an absurdity from beginning to end, 
and it would have been much better to 
use the funds of the trade unions to 
give financial help to the miners on 
strike. 

This recent general strike in France 
was perhaps even more unwise. To re- 
sort to a general strike for twenty-four 
hours, merely to protest and to exhibit 
strength, is about as reasonable as to 
use a sledge-hammer to crack a nut. It 
is not surprising that workmen faced 
with the risk of losing their jobs—even 
in some cases, as with railway workers, 
of being punished for refusing to obey 
a mobilization order—should hesitate 
to take such a risk merely for the pur- 
pose of making a demonstration. Had 
it been intended to continue the strike 
until the Government was overthrown, 
the workmen very likely would have 
been more disposed to stand firm. 

Aristide Briand crushed the general 
strike of 1910 by mobilizing the rail- 
way workers. The best legal opinion 
then was that his action was illegal, 
but the conditions of a partial mobiliz- 
ation are no longer the same as they 
were in 1910 and I am unable to say 
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run counter to similar attempts in history 


By ROBERT DELL 


whether Daladiers’ action was legal or 
not. French trade unionists, socialists 
and communists hold that it was not. 

Quite possibly, Daladier, like Bald- 
win before him, deliberately provoked 





Premier Edouard Daladier, who broke 
the recent French general strike. 


the strike for the purpose of crushing 
it. In any case, although he pretended 
to be acting in the interests of the 
French people as a whole, he undoubt- 
edly made himself the instrument of 
the extreme Right. His policy was the 
climax of social reaction going on in 
France for more than a year—reaction 
against the social measures of the 
Popular Front, for which Daladier 
himself was responsible as a member 
of the Blum cabinet formed in June 
1936. Daladier may therefore rightly 
be described as a renegade. 

Daladier was probably right when 
he said that, although the avowed aim 
of the general strike was to protest 
against the decrees of Finance Minister 
Paul Reynaud, there was a political 
element in ii. The mass of French 
workers are exasperated by the foreign 
policy pursued by successive French 
governments during the last three 
years, which culminated in the humili- 
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New Directions in France 


Failure of the French general strike did not 










ating capitulations to Hitler at Munich. 
Ever since the first Popular Front gov- 
ernment formed by Leon Blum came 
into office there has been a close con- 
nection between foreign and internal 
policy, which have reacted on each 
other. 

Daladier, however, certainly was 
wrong when he put the blame for the 
general strike on the communists, who 
nowadays are convenient scapegoats. 
Ever since 1936 the French Communist 
party has been a moderating influence 
in the trade union organization. The 
advocates of revolutionary methods at 
all costs have been those whom the 
communists label “Troskyists,” who 
have continued the tradition of revolu- 
tionary syndicalism which was the 
doctrine of the French trade union 
organization before the war. The 
revolutionary syndicalists were and 
are opposed to parliamentary action, 
and favor only what is called “direct 
action.” The communists have since 
the formation of the Popular Front 
insistently advocated parliamentary 
action and opposed the policy of “di- 
rect action.” Communists no doubt 
supported the recent general strike, but 
they were far from being the only 
authors of it. 

Leon Jauhaux, secretary of the Gen- 
eral Confederation of Labor, who is 
not a communist and was before the 
war a revolutionary syndicalist, was 
the man most responsible for the gen- 
eral strike. The French Government 
has shown its consciousness of that fact 
by removing him from his position on 
the board of directors of the Bank of 
France and on the Contract Fund 
board. 

To appreciate the present situation 
in France it is necessary to recall the 
history of the last three years. In the 
first half of 1936 Albert Sarraut was 
Prime Minister of a cabinet in which 
Pierre Etienne Flandin was Foreign 
Minister. This cabinet was in office in 
March, 1936, when Hitler violated the 
Treaty of Locarno and sent German 
troops into the demilitarized zone. 
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Sarraut and several other members of 
the cabinet, including Paul Boncour, 
were in favor of mobilizing at once. 
We now know that if that had been 
done Hitler would have withdrawn his 
troops. Flandin, under British influ- 
ence, prevented French mobilization, 
and the result was complete capitula- 
tion to Hitler. France was let down by 
the British Government. 

Hitler had alleged as an excuse for 
his action that the Franco-Soviet pact 
was inconsistent with the Treaty of 
Locarno, although that pact was al- 
ready signed when in May 1935 he 
publicly and solemnly declared his in- 
tention of observing the provisions of 
the Treaty of Locarno. 

During the session of the Council of 
the League of Nations held in London 
in April, 1935, to deal with the situa- 
tion created by Hitler’s action, Flan- 
din, on behalf of the French Govern- 
ment, proposed to refer the question 
whether the Franco-Soviet pact was in- 
consistent with the Treaty of Locarno 
to the Permanent Court of International 
Justice at The Hague, and undertook 
to accept its decision. Ribbentrop, on 
behalf of the German Government, re- 
fused because he knew that there was 
no such inconsistency. 

The British Government did not 
back the French proposal and evaded 
all its responsibilities under the Treaty 
of Locarno. Several months later an 
official of the British Foreign Office 
said: “What fools the French were to 
consult us! If they had acted, we 
should have been obliged to follow.” 
Of course they would. This was the 
beginning of the subordination of 
French foreign policy to British influ- 
ence, which has continued ever since 
and which led to the Munich capitula- 
tion. 

I was in Paris in June, 1936, when 
the Blum cabinet took office. I had been 
in Paris for some time during the 
previous winter when the mood of the 
French people was one of despondency 
and defeatism, and they were terrified 
by the German danger. The change in 
the summer, after the victory of the 
Popular Front at the general election, 
was amazing. lhe French had recov- 
ered their self-confidence. They were 
no longer afraid of Germany, and there 
was a wave of enthusiasm from one 
end of the country to the other. Léon 
Blum’s position was stronger than that 
of any other Prime Minister in Europe. 
He could have done almost anything. 

Unhappily, Blum did not use his 
strength. On the contrary, he put 
France more completely under the 


domination of the reactionary British 
Government than it had been before. 
The stay-in strikes in France, immedi- 
ately after the Blum cabinet came into 
office, were a spontaneous movement 
from below, neither organized nor 
instigated by any leaders or agitators, 
and were but the expression of the 
enthusiasm of the masses. They were 
not revolutionary in their aims, though 
they were a sort of dress-rehearsal of 
revolutionary methods. 

Never shall I forget the sight of the 
big department stores in Paris during 
those stay-in strikes. They were dec- 
orated with red flags and tricolors and 
the salesgirls were sitting in the show 
windows knitting or sewing. In the 
Printemps, musicians among the staff 
had collected instruments from the 
stock and a large number of the em- 
ployees were dancing in the great hall. 
Never have I seen such happy and 
good-natured strikes. Nowhere was 
there the slightest violence or disor- 
der. 

Instead of profiting by the enthusi- 
asm of the French masses to adopt a 
firm .oreign policy, Blum damped 
down the enthusiasm and made him- 
self a mere instrument of the British 
reactionaries who hated the Popular 
Front and whose maneuvers have been 
an active factor in its destruction. 

The present situation in France is 
the logical consequence of Blum’s fatal 


‘capitulation to the British Govern- 


ment on August 8, 1936, when he put 
the embargo on the supply of arms 
and munitions to Spain. When Blum 
went to London in July of that year, 
with his Foreign Minister, Yvon Del- 
bos, the British Government suggested 
a policy of “non-intervention” in 
Spain and an embargo on the supply 
of arms to either side in the civil 
war. Blum was opposed to the pro- 
posal, but Delbos was inclined to favor 
it. On August 2 the French Govern- 
ment, under British pressure, proposed 
to various other governments a policy 
of non-intervention in Spain. There 
was no intention of taking any action 
until replies had been received from 
the other governments and all had 
agreed to the proposal. 

This was not enough for the British 
Government and a few days later Sir 
George Clerk, then British ambassa- 
dor to Paris, called on Delbos and 
told him that if the French Govern- 
ment got into difficulties with Ger- 
many over Spain it must not count 
on any support from England. It is 
alleged in the British Foreign Office 
that the ambassador went beyond his 
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instructions. In any case, the leading 
Radical ministers—Delbos, Chautemps 
and Daladier—threatened to resign 
unless an immediate embargo was 
put on the supply of arms and muni- 
tions to Spain. Blum at first thought 
of resigning, but on August 8 he 
agreed to put on the embargo. 

Blum is far too intelligent not to 
have known that the British Gover. 
ment was bluffing. There was no danger 
of war with Germany, or with anybody 
else, if France had continued to allow 
the sale of arms to the Spanish Re. 
public. There was no question of actual 
French intervention but merely of con- 
tinuing the normal course. The em. 
bargo was a violation of international 
law and also of the French commercial 
treaty with Spain. Blum yielded not 
because he was afraid of Sir George 
Clerk’s threats but because he was 
afraid to take the risk of breaking up 
the Popular Front. He was almost cer- 
tainly mistaken. Had he stood firm he 
would probably have divided the Rad- 
ical party and obtained a majority in 
the Chamber of Deputies. Even if he 
had not, he would have been in office 
again in two or three months. 

Weakness of character, of which 
this was the most conspicuous exam- 
ple, was the cause of Blum’s complete 
failure as Prime Minister and of the 
ultimate disruption of the Popular 
Front. The seeds of that disruption 
were sown on August 8, 1936. Com: 
munists shared with Radicals and So- 
cialists the responsibility for the em- 
bargo. They were opposed to it, but 
they acquiesced for the same reason 
as Blum. They then consistently at- 
tacked the Spanish policy of the Gov- 
ernment in their newspapers and in 
public meetings, but continued to vote 
for the Government in Parliament— 
not only the Blum government but 
the governments that succeeded it, un- 
til after the Munich Agreement. This 
inconsistent attitude naturally discred- 
ited the Communist party. 

The embargo of August 8, 1936, 
was resented by the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the supporters of the Popu- 
lar Front Government, with the result 
that Blum was obliged to throw sops 
to the workmen to allay their resent- 
ment. The social measures of the Pop- 
ular Front—particularly the 40-hour 
week—were applied much too hastily, 
without proper preparation, and some 
times by unpractical methods. The 
employers of labor were allowed to 
sabotage. Then came the financial cri- 
sis, provoked by the Bank of England 
and the City of London, both of which 
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maneuvered against the French franc 
for the purpose of bringing down the 
Popular Front. There was only one 
way to counteract the maneuvers—by 
control of the exchange. This the Blum 
cabinet and the cabinets that succeeded 
it were afraid to adopt, because the 
British Government forebade it. 

Thus it is the subjection of French 
policy to British domination which 
has put France where she is and de- 
sroyed the Popular Front. Blum’s 
weakness ultimately led to what he 
feared in August, 1936. 

Hence the social reaction which has 
culminated in Daladier’s attempt to 
crush organized labor. Daladier’s inter- 
nal policy is closely related to his for- 
eign policy of capitulating to Germany. 
The latter policy is consistent with his 
past history. In 1933 he drove Poland 
into the arms of Germany by refusing 
Pilsudski’s twice repeated proposal to 
take joint action to stop German rearm- 
ament, and in the autumn of that year 
he started secret negotiations with Hit- 
ler, in which a certain Fernand de Bri- 
non was the intermediary. Brinon has 
continued to be used both by Daladier 
and by Chautemps in the same capacity 
and he has become so popular in Ger- 
many that on one occasion he was re- 
ceived on his arrival at the railway sta- 
tion in Berlin by a guard of honor of 
the Nazi storm troops. 

Daladier’s attack on French organ- 
ized labor was a result of Munich and 
an application in internal affairs of 
the Munich policy of “appeasing” Nazi 
Germany. The worthless agreement 
signed with Germany was another ap- 
plication of the same policy. The two 
things went together. 

It may be that a revolutionary or a 
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counter-revolutionary period is begin- 
ning in France. The great French trade 
union organization will hardly surren- 
der to dictatorial methods without a 
struggle and if dictatorial methods are 
continued they may plunge France into 
civil war. It is impossible to prophesy. 
Daladier is not really a strong man, 
and if there is a quasi-Fascist dictator- 
ship in France it is unlikely that he will 
be the dictator. It is more likely that he 
would be discarded by those who have 
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up to now found him a useful instru- 
ment. 

In any case, it is clear that the stran- 
gle-hold of England and Germany on 
France is growing more and more com- 
plete. Munich was the culmination of 
the British policy of separating France 
from her Eastern allies and friends and 
interning her in Western Europe. There 
is too much reason to fear that it has 
reduced France to the position of a sec- 
ond-rate power, 
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A translation of the text of the Franco-German declaration signed at Paris 
on Dec. 6 follows. The text was framed and signed in both the French and 


German languages. 


M. GeorcEs Bonnet, Minister of Foreign Affairs of the French Republic, 
And M. Joacuim von RiBBENTROP, Minister of Foreign Affairs for the 


German Reich, 


Acting in the name and on behalf of their governments have agreed as 
follows during their meeting in Paris Dec. 6, 1938: 

I. The French Government and the German Government share fully the 
conviction that pacific and good neighborly relations between France and 
Germany constitute one of the essential elements in the consolidation of the 
situation in Europe and the maintenance of general peace. The two govern- 
ments will in consequence use their best endeavor to assure the develop- 
ment of relations between their two countries in this direction. 

II. The two governments take note that between their countries no ques- 
tion of a territorial order remains in suspense and they solemnly recognize 
as definitive the frontier between their two countries as it is at present 


. established. 


III. The two governments are resolved, under the reservation of their 
special relations with third party powers, to remain in contact on all ques- 
tions interesting their two countries and to consult together mutually in the 
event that any ulterior evolution of these questions might risk leading to 


international difficulties. 


In faith whereof the representatives of the two governments have signed 
the present declaration, which enters into effect immediately. 





Africa: Back on the Chopping Block 


Germany's demands for colonies and the refugee 
plight may mean a new carving of the continent 


ul HEN Hitler told Chamber- 
lain at Berchtesgaden that 
the colonial question re- 
mained a problem, he officially opened 
negotiations,” said General Franz 
Xavier, Baron von Epp, grizzled 
Deputy for Colonial Affairs of the 
Reich, late last October at the opening 
of a training school for colonial study 
near Berlin. “Our claim is to all our 
former colonies. Whether we show re- 
straint is for the future to decide.” 

Scarcely ten days later the Fuehrer 
himself, speaking at the fifteenth anni- 
versary of the Nazi beer-hall putsch, 
reiterated the German demand for 
colonies. “We are very grateful if 
there are statesmen in France and 
Great Britain who wish to live in good 
understanding with the German 
people. It only remains for us to agree 
over colonies which were taken away 
from us on pretexts contrary to jus- 
tice.” 

The campaign has thus been ofh- 
cially launched in Germany for re- 
turn of a million square miles of 
colonies lost as a result of the World 
War. For although Germany was late 
in joining the African land-grabbing 
game, by 1914 she had managed to 
salt away, largely as a result of pri- 
vate business initiative, nearly a tenth 
of the continent. And, according to 
British authorities on colonization, she 
had done a fairly good job of it. 

The very obvious implications of 
Hitler’s and Von Epp’s talks have 
hardly been lost upon the European 
“haves,” particularly Great Britain 
and France. Public and governmental 
opinions have clashed; horse-trading 
on paper has become the new order 
of the day, and moves have been 
started in both countries to satisfy Hit- 
ler by offering him African territories 
—none of which belonged to either 
nation. A complicating factor, and 
one which, incidentally, lent added 
strength to the opposition, was the 
November anti-Jewish riots. These 
raised the question, more dramatically 
than ever before, of a haven for perse- 
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cuted German minorities. There was 
a lot of talk in the British Parliament 
about moving Nazi victims out of Ger- 
many and settling them in former Ger- 
man colonies. One British spokesman, 
pointing out that Hitler wanted 
colonies for Germans, said he was 
perfectly willing to grant the request, 
provided that the territory be limited 
to persecuted Germans—and provided 
that the territory still remained under 
the British flag. 

The entire affair has served to focus 
attention on Africa as a continent 
owned and operated by Europeans. 
The picture becomes clearer when we 
examine Africa’s history as the prov- 
ing ground of imperialism. 

Little more than sixty years ago, 
Africa had only a small scattering of 
European colonies, dotted here and 
there along its vast coastline. Algeria 
was French, as were tiny Senegambia 
and the Ivory Coast. Cape Colony, at 


.the southern tip of the continent, was 


British. So was little Sierra Leone up 
the west coast. His Majesty held small 
spots on the Gold Coast, at Lagos and 
Nigeria. Portugal—oldest of modern 
colonizers—possessed bits of Guinea, 
the Angola strip, and Mozambique. 
Unhappy Spain stood heir to Rio de 
Oro (“river of gold”), and a spot of 
Guinea. 

The independent territories consisted 
of Transvaal and the Orange Free 
State (Dutch Boer republics), Liberia, 
Ethiopia, Zanzibar, Morocco, Tunisia, 
Egypt, and savage Zululand. The 
African interior on the map was 
labelled “Sahara great desert” to the 
north, and “unknown” to the south. 
In Mohammedan Morocco, Tunisia, 
and Egypt the Turkish Caliph’s in- 
fluence was strong. Ethiopia was 
largely Early Christian, and the hard- 
headed Boers (“boors”) were predes- 
tined Calvinists. Only 10 per cent of 
all Africa was Europe-owned. 

Today, out of Africa’s 114 million 
square miles, only 42,000 square miles 
—an area about the size of Virginia— 
is still independent of Europe. This is 
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the west-coast republic of Liberia, 
itself dominated by the American rub. 
ber-making Firestones and by a few 
thousand “Americo-Liberians”—Meth. 
odist and Baptist descendants of Dixie 
slaves, repatriated more than a century 
ago. Egypt, too, is nominally a sover. 
eign state, but actually functions as a 
British protectorate with His Majesty’s 
garrisons in occupation. 

A great portion of Africa nowadays 
is British, but in many varying forms. 
In addition to the strategically located, 
theoretically independent Egyptian 
monarchy under Mohammedan Fuad, 
there is the great South African Union, 
a dominion of the same free status as 
Canada, Australia and New Zealand. 
Its whites are Dutch Boers and British 
immigrants, and there is bitter rivalry 
between the two groups. The South 
African Union, land of gold and dia- 
monds, is officially bilingual. It may 
yet become trilingual, for it holds asa 
World War mandate the former Ger- 
man colony of Southwest Africa, now 
the ex-colony of an ex-colony, with 
perhaps 10,000 German ranchers. 

Southern Rhodesia—named for the 
famous imperialist, Cecil Rhodes—lies 
north of the South African Union, and 
enjoys a separate sort of semi-domin- 
ion status. The white population is 
preponderantly British, though there 
are a few Dutch. This semi-dominion 
was under the sway of the British 
South African Company until 1923, 
and Negroes here are better treated 
than in the South African Union. 
There are three large South African 
native reservations or protectorates: 
Basutoland, Bechuanaland, and Swazi- 
land, enclaves with close to a million 
happy blacks. Northern Rhodesia is a 
crown colony. 

British East Africa consists of the 
Kenya crown colony, a fashionable re- 
sort for British Younger Sons, who 
enjoy its big game anc healthy “Cali- 
fornia” climate. West of Kenya (pro- 
nounced Keen-ya) lies the Uganda 
protectorate. The Nyasaland protector- 
ate is unimportant. 
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British West Africa contains Nige- 
ria, with a hinterland stretching 600 
miles back from the coast. It is the 
World’s sixth largest tin producer. Be- 
cause of the mines it is “hitched up” 
by 2500 miles of railway, a high fig- 
ure for Africa. Sierra Leone sits next 
to free Liberia on the west coast, and 
has been British since the middle of 
the eighteenth century, an old aristo- 
crat among the parvenu imperialisms 
of Africa. 

British small fry in Africa include 
the six-mile-wide, 200-mile-long strip 
of Gambia, first acquired in 1618; the 
east-coast island of Zanzibar, a sultan- 
ate; island Mauritius in the Indian 
Ocean; the 101 Seychelles islands near 
Mauritius; Somaliland, next to Italian 
Ethiopia, all Mohammedan; St. Helena 
of Napoleonic fame, a naval coaling 
station 1200 miles off the west coast; 
Ascension island, with plentiful sea- 
turtles; Tristan de Cunha, half way be- 
tween South Africa and South Amer- 
ica, with 130 castaway citizens who 
live on potatoes. The celebrated Gold 
Coast runs 334 miles along the Gulf 
of Guinea. 

These, then, exclusive of “tempo- 
rary” mandates, are the British posses- 
sions in Africa. Out of the Empire’s 
13,300,000 square miles, between four 
and five million miles are African, 
stretching up majestically from Cape 
to Cairo. 


 —_— France has been de- 
feated in Europe, she has concentrated 
on Africa. After Waterloo France 
turned to Algeria, and after the 1870 
defeat by Bismarck she pushed on and 
around the Dark Continent. Today 
French African troops constitute an 
important third of the “French” regu- 
lar army. The troop-transport route 
across the Mediterranean, from North 
Africa up to Toulon in southern 
France, may be described as the life- 
line of French imperialism. In all of 
Africa the French hold four million 
square miles, with a population of 
nearly 40 million people, about the 
population of France itself. More than 
a third of Africa is French. 

Algeria, to the north, has Oran for 
its second capital, headquarters of the 
ballyhooed Foreign Legion consisting 
mostly of German recruits. The ancient 
slave-center of Algiers is official first 
city of the land. Nearly a million 
whites, mostly French, reside in Alge- 
ria, along with the Nineteenth Corps of 
the French army. This century-old col- 
ony has delegates in the Chamber of 
Deputies and Senate at Paris. The 


Atlas Mountains divide Algeria from 
the vast Sahara Desert. 

Tunisia, just east of Algeria, is cov- 
eted by Italy. It has a polyglot lot of 
whites, half of them Italian immi- 
grants mostly with Fascist sympathies. 
In the capital city of Tunis there are 
considerably more Italians than 
Frenchmen. Tunisia was acquired by 
the Third Republic half a century after 
Algeria, which is in a sense the big 
sister. Mussolini would like very much 
to add Tunisia to his Tripoli. 


French West Africa, north of Bri- 
tish West Africa, all-includes Sene- 
gal (where the most savage of black 
French soldiers come from), Mauri- 
tania, French Guinea, the Ivory Coast, 
Dahomey, the French Sudan, and 
Niger. To the north are Algeria and 
French Morocco. 

This sultanate of Morocco, like 
Egypt, has some pretensions to in- 
dependence, but they are _ illusory. 
A French _resident-general-and-com- 
mander-in-chief “wears the pants” and 
guides millions of Mohammedans. 
Morocco had an anti-French George 
Washington named Abd-el-Krim, who 
fought the Third Republic with great 
success after the World War, and was 
finally exiled in 1926. This dog-fight- 
ing did not end till 1933. 

French Equatorial Africa is south 
and southeast of French West Africa, 
and dates from 1841. French Somali- 
land is just north of British Somali- 
land on the east coast. It contains Ital- 
ian Ethiopia’s outlet to the sea at Jib- 
uti, whence puffs the 500-mile railway 
line that runs up to Addis Ababa, 
Ethiopian capital. For this reason, 
Italy casts covetous eyes at this little 
“Parisian” outpost on the Red Sea. 
The famous island of Madagascar is 
nearly a thousand miles long, off the 
African east coast. It is close to the size 
of our state of Texas. Here the French 
exiled old Abd-el-Krim, a tiny Napo- 
leon on a mammoth St. Helena. 

As a matter of historic interest, Re- 
union island, 48 miles long, is.now 
the original French colony, dating 
back to 1643. It sits in the Indian 
Ocean, 420 miles east of Madagascar. 
Here is the gushing fountain-head of 
French colonial sentiment. French 
colonies have much conscription, little 
social service, and are intended to pay. 

The lordly British colonizers do not 
militarize their natives except volun- 
tarily and in small numbers. They feel 
they have a civilizing mission, and are 
more humane than the French, though 
not so much as the modern Dutch. But 
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the jolly French will celebrate with n, 
tives on a democratic basis, while th, 
color-conscious British hold they, 
selves aloof. In many cases the pe 
verse natives prefer to be beaten, anj 
then dined with a la francaise. 

Little Belgium may have op\ 
12,000 square miles in Europe, but } 
has almost a million square miles ; 
Africa. This is the copper-mining Bel 
gian Congo, guilty of the most y, 
godly atrocities before the World War 
The so-called Congo Free State was; 
personal business enterprise of King 
Leopold, dating back before 189) 
Leopold was a merciless money-make 
and his international cartel became ; 
fake-independent monarchy, with the 
old cash-register as absolute despot 
Belgium reluctantly took over this 
slavish Free State in 1907, and Leo 
pold died in 1909. 


Titi holds a population of onl 
7 million, but it has a far-flung, mil. 
lion-mile colonial empire, mostly in 
Africa. Its Big Two are Angola and 
Mozambique. Angola, with a thousand- 
mile coastline, is Portuguese Wes 
Africa, in the possession of Lisbon 
since 1575. The capital, New Lisbon, 
is a mile above sea-level. Mozambique 
constitutes Portuguese East Africa, 
east of the 
Eventually, Mozambique will perhaps 
join the Union; the old Yankee doc: 
trine of Manifest Destiny. 

Tiny Portuguese Guinea is on the 
west coast. The islands of St. Thomas 
and Principe lie 125 miles off the west 
coast in the Gulf of Guinea. The four 
teen Portuguese Cape Verde islands 
total 1500 square miles in the North 
Atlantic. 

The Spanish corpse, too, has Afr: 
can colonies; west-coastal Rio de Oro 
and also tiny Ifni, Spanish Guinea, 
Fernando Po, Spanish Morocco. Abé- 
el-Krim inflicted terrible defeats o 
the Spanish army in this “protector 
ate” after the World War, and today 
strategic Spanish Ceuta, just across 
the straits from British Gibraltar, is 
said to have been heavily fortified by 


Rebel-paid German engineers. France] 


has the right of pre-emption in cas 
Spain decides to sell any of its African 
bricabrac. What this legality means, ™ 
anti-legal 1939, remains to be seen. 


Newest of all the existing African 
empires is the Italian, for Italy herself 
only dates from 1861. Tripoli, which 
some call Libya, the Italians acquired 


in a war with Turkey in 1912. It 


speaks Arabic, and is Mohammedan. 
The countryside is barren, although 











South African Union: 
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With na ire are various kinds of orchards. mayed, the Fatherland itself having of Cameroons, while Belgium and Por- 
rhile th ere Mussolini has posed as the arch- surrendered, German East Africa tugal got strips of German East Africa, 
then yfender of Islam, in a great gesture turned its swords into plowshares and the South African Union received 
the per vin Moslem support for himself and under a British League of Nations German Southwest Africa. Italy, prom- 
ten, and zinst the French and British impe- mandate. ised much, was given nothing: the seed 
° alist. . The German colonial empire in of the subsequent Ethiopian war and 
© only Malarial Eritrea, north of Ethiopia, Africa lasted from 1884 to 1918. It plenty of future trouble. The 140,000,- 
e, but i vgs the jumping-off place for the totalled more than a million square 000 native inhabitants of the African 
miles j fhiopian campaign of 1935. It is a miles: Togoland, Cameroons, German continent, had very little to say about 
ing Bel astal ranching land with a bad cli- Southwest Africa, and German East anything. 


10st ung# ute, on the Red Sea. Hereabouts, Africa. In these colonies there were A 
ld War 9000 Ethiopians wiped out 12,000 | . T first the post-war Germans re- 
fe Was MMitians at the battle of Adowa in |@ signed themselves more or less to the 
of King 996. Italian Somaliland is mostly |} loss of their African colonies. By the 
e 188) wastline, like Eritrea. From Italian ' Versailles settlement, they had lost no 
y-makerfcmaliland comes half the world’s q less than a seventh of their territory in 
came Ml unply of incense. 4 | Europe, their war reparations ap- 
vith thal The unprofitable ex-empire of Ethi- [3 | peared astronomical, and their road to 
despot pia has been Italian since its conquest |e | the Balkans had become a dead-end. 
yer this in 1936. It has a dusky, dusty capital | 7 Q | There were too many things at home to 
nd Leo bout the size of Yonkers. There is an |7 2 worry about. : ; 
iterior Ethiopian plateau fit for white |@ ; A ro Like Bismarck before him, Hitler 
wlonization. Italy exploits differences | an = == | by nature was no colonial enthusiast. 
of only ween the local Early Christians and [f - The Iron Chancellor had declared: 
ng, milM#\ohammedans, favoring the latter, |i % “For Germany to acquire colonies 
ostly inf nd not without reason: “divide and jee a would be like a poverty-stricken Polish 
ola andi le!” Italy’s Unknown King is now | nobleman providing himself with silks 
ousant: Ithiopian Emperor, succeeding the de- and sables when he needed shirts”— 
e Wes patted little Haile Selassie. Since 1936 ' and in Mein Kampf the Fuehrer 
Lisbon ithiopia, Eritrea, and Italian Somali- | stressed an easterly European orienta- 
Lisbon, ind have been lumped into a totalita- |p tion rather than re-expansion overseas. 
mbiquell in Italian East Africa. But Bismarck subsequently changed 
Africa, The German war machine collapsed cs | AP. aes ; his mind, and Hitler has performed 
Union the Balkans in September, 1918. It 2 P zs eo the same turnabout. 
perhaps wllapsed in North Italy in October. It (ofonial ae, tee eee aia For Hitler and Bismarck felt pres- 
e@ doo wllapsed in France in November. But colonies. sure from the selfsame economic and 


itnever collapsed in East Africa. The patriotic lobbyist groups: the mer- 
on thell German army there did not surrender 18,000 German whites and 124 mil- chant princes and shipowners of 
Thomas int] after the signing of the Armistice. lion natives when the great war broke ocean-minded Hamburg and Bremen, 
he west out. An American colonial expert at the ardent schools for colonial train- 
1€ four , 1914 the British and French con- Versailles reported: ing, the powerful German Colonial So- 
islands qered German Togoland from 200 “The public buildings in the chief ciety with its D.A.R. viewpoint, and 
> North tite defenders. British, French, and ports were of an exceptionally solid Big Business leaders of the Dr. Schacht 

Belgians overwhelmed German Came- and imposing character. The German type. The two colonial prep schools 
is Afr rons, with its 1800 white troopers, by African cities were distinguished by teach dairying, native languages, na- 
de Or 1915. British and Boers bowled over order and cleanliness and, insofar as__ tive customs, medicine, chemistry, soil, 
Guined, Hi Corman Southwest Africa and its 1600 mere outward appearance was con- meteorology, and similar practical sub- 
0. Abdi shite front-fighters by the middle of cerned, they generally compared more jects, and in Schleswig there is even 
ats ON 1915. It took 24,000 Allied invaders to than favorably with similar ports in a colonial seminary for girls, “to pre- 
tector Hf turn the trick. But German East Africa _ the British and French colonies.” pare any future housewife for work in 
| today Tanganyika—was different. The victorious Allies at Versailles an unfriendly land.” The boys’ school 
actos @ Here the Germans had 300 white did not annex the German colonies out- in Hesse dates back to the nineteenth 
Itar, 5M toops and 11,000 natives. They had, right. They were farmed out, as it century, is Lutheran, and today has 
fied by § moreover, a military genius named Let- were, to be liberally governed by nearly 200 pupils. 
France tow.Vorbeck. They invaded British trustee nations on a non-exploitation With Czecho-Slovakia out of the 
in cas MiEast Africa, defeated the British at basis. This, at least, was the generous way, and the path to Rumania and the 
African Tanga overwhelmingly, and kept His Wilsonian theory, approved by Sir Black Sea free and clear, Hitler had 
ans, 1" i Majesty’s bushwhackers on the defens- Robert Cecil, Jan Christian Smuts, and _ time to begin to think of Africa. As in 
seen: ive till 1916. Then the famous Smuts, _ the other idealists of 1919. the Austrian and Czecho-Slovakia epi- 
Africa Mi South African Union leader, took com- The British Empire received German sodes, the German press launched a 
neue IE mand of British, Belgians, Hindus, East Africa, a quarter of Togoland, a preparatory barrage of considerable 
which Boers, and natives. After 716, things smaller slice of Cameroons, and the violence, which showed that behind the 
quired gan to go against the Germans, but unquestioned hegemony of Egypt, re- scenes the Nazi triumvirate—especially 
12. Tt BF not decisively. They still held on in the placing the defunct Turkish influence Goering—had become Africa-minded, 
medat. Mi tortheast. and southwest. Finally, cut there. Imperialist France took over as well as “Balkanic” and “Ukrainian.” 
though Hf of from home for four years, undis- most of Togoland and the greater part The déclassé Junkers, too, began to 
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show interest. They had been luke- 
warm against Schuschnigg and Benes, 
against King Carol and Czar Stalin, 
but when it came to the “lost” colo- 
nies, their flagging Tory enthusiasm 
revived. 

Aristocratic, bull-faced old General 
Baron Epp, himself a seasoned Afri- 
can campaigner, now Hitler’s viceroy 
for Bavaria, became leader of the post- 
war, back-to-Africa- movement. In the 
World War he had been a famous 
commander in the skiing, back-woods 
Alpine Corps which fought at Verdun, 
Caporetto, Bucharest—on half a dozen 
fronts. After the war he led the Epp 
Free Corps against reds, pinks, and 
Poles. Baron Franz and Airmaster 
Goering are the two “gentlemen” of 
the Nazi movement. German ranchers 
in faraway Southwest regard Epp as 
a sort of Savior-Xavier. 

Epp’s greatest handicap early in 
1939 was the Jewish terror in Germany. 
This turned Allied opinion against the 
Reich, and slowed all efforts for col- 
onial readjustment and redistribution 
of African spoils. It was indicated that 
the British might turn over German 
East Africa—Tanganyika—to some of 
the many Jewish exiles: Tanganyika 
the Unconquered. This colony has 
350,000 square miles, 5 million na- 
tives, 15,000 whites (3000 German), 
and a 500-mile coastline. Seventy-five 
distinct Negro tribes inhabit the area, 
some of them warlike. . 

Sisal hemp, cotton, and coffee are 
Tanganyika’s chief resources, not to 
mention big game. British Kenya also 
was mentioned for the exiles, north of 
Tanganyika, as was Nyasaland, and 
Northern Rhodesia to the southwest. 
This latter crown colony abounds in 
the tsetse fly, and sleeping sickness. In 
the New World the British Empire in- 
dicated 10,000 square miles of British 
Guiana, east of Brazil in upper South 
America. Coffee, sugar, and rice here- 
abouts are the standard products. 
There are strange Arawak and Carib 
Indians, Hindus, and Negroes awaiting 
the exiles in Guiana. 

Compared to Guiana, wild Tangan- 
yika resembles New York’s smiling 
Central Park. But Germany is espe- 
cially insistent on the restoration of 
this mandate, and wild with rage over 
its use as a sanctuary for refugees. Nor 
do the town-bred exiles show any par- 
ticular enthusiasm for South America 
or East Africa. Meanwhile Epp makes 
speeches, daily the statesmen change 
their minds, and Africa—as ever—con- 
tinues ripe for the imperialist carv- 
ings of Europe. 


Current History 


Marginal Notes on the Plight 
of the Jew in Germany 


The following quotations, based on recent Nazi actions against German Jey; 


represent a cross-section of world opinion, including that in Germany: 


From a Paris wireless to the New York 
Times, Nov. 7: 

Seeking to avenge his “fellow-Jewish 
sufferers from Nazi persecution and 
oppression,” 17-year-old Herschel Gryns- 
zpan, a German-born Polish emigre of 
Jewish extraction, today shot and seri- 
ously wounded Ernst vom Rath, third 
secretary of the German embassy in 
Paris. After a two-hour operation in 
which two bullets were extracted from 
his chest and groin, Vom Rath’s condi- 
tion was declared to be serious. 


Vom Rath died Nov. 9 and Germany 
rioted against the Jews. From the Ger- 
man News Bureau: 


Official organs feel it to be their task 
to convince the aroused population of the 
necessity of comporting itself with disci- 
pline, despite monstrous provocations 
such as that recently made from Jewish 
quarters in Paris. 


Grynszpan, tearfully, in a Paris jail: 

Being a Jew is not a crime. I am not a 
dog. I have a right to live, and the Jew- 
ish people have a right to exist on this 
earth. Wherever I have been, I have been 
chased like an animal. 


Otto D. Tolischus, Berlin Times corre- 
spondent, Nov. 10: 


A wave of destruction, looting, and 
incendiarism unparalleled in Germany 
since the Thirty Years War swept over 
the Reich today as National Socialist co- 
horts took vengeance on Jewish shops, 
offices, and synagogues. Beginning sys- 
tematically in the early morning hours 
in almost every town and city in the 
country, the wrecking, looting, and burn- 
ing continued all day. Huge but silent 
crowds looked on, and the police con- 
fined themselves to regulating traffic and 
making wholesale arrests of Jews “for 
their own protection.” In Breslau Jews 
were hunted out even in the homes of 
non-Jews where they might have been 
hiding. By nightfall there was scarcely a 
Jewish shop, cafe, office; or synagogue in 
the country that was not either wrecked, 
burned severely, or damaged. 


The Berlin Angriff, Dr. Paul Goebbels’ 


newspaper: 


For every suffering, every crime, and 
every injury that the Jewish community 
inflicts on a German anywhere, every 
individual Jew will be held responsible. 
All Judah wants is war with us, and it 


can have this war according to its oy, 
moral law: an eye for an eye and a tooth 
for a tooth. 


One of the first legal measures was qr 
order by Heinrich Himmler, commande 
of all German police, forbidding Jey; 
to possess any weapons whatever anj 
imposing a penalty of twenty years’ con. 
finement in a concentration camp upon 
every Jew found in possession of « 
weapon hereafter. 


Dr. Goebbels, in a statement to the for. 
eign press, Nov. 11: 

If I had organized the demonstrations 
there would have been in the streets not 
a mere few thousands, but 400,000 to 
700,000 people, and the results would 
have been quite different and more radi. 
cal. Scarcely any Jews were hurt. We di 


down now when only part of that pres 
is against us. If I were a Jew, I woull 
remain silent. There is only one thing the 
Jews can do—shut up! 


Copenhagen Nationaltidende, Danis: 
newspaper: 

What happened in Germany was ni 
work of anti-German propagandists. 4 
gulf in culture and outlook now hinder 


any European understanding. 


Montreal Gazette, Canadian newspaper: 

The nation whose leaders boast «i 
discipline has exhibited an almost wu: 
paralleled mob violence. 


Omaha World-Herald, American news 
paper: 

Nazi rule is not mob rule only because 
the victims are in bad standing with the 
Nazi government. 


Geneva Journal, Swiss newspaper: 

Indiscriminate pillaging and sacking 
cause the human conscience to revolt and 
utter a cry of indignation. 


Yorkshire Post, English newspaper: 

Force, ruthlessness, and terrorism Ie 
main the characteristics of Nazi policy 3 
home and abroad. 


Germany, as the price for Vom Rath, 
fines the German Jews a billion marks, 
Nov. 12. She orders them to repair dll 
damaged property, confiscates their in 
surance, bars them from amusement 
places, closes business to them. 
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Herschel Grynszpan, to his jailers: 


Js this the price for the act of one des- 
perate, foolish man like me? 







Mr. Tolischus: 


These decrees can no longer be meas- 
yred by standards of Western bourgeois 
civilization, but only by the methods by 
yhich the Bolshevist government liqui- 
dated the aristocracy, bourgeoisie, and 
kulaks in Russia. 













Dr. Robert Ley, German Labor Minister, 
himself thought to be Jewish: 






Our defensive fight may appear rough, 
but it leads to success. 








The U. S. State Department orders Am- 
bassador Hugh R. Wilson home from 
Germany for “report and consultation,” 
Nov. 14. Washington report: 


Technically it was not a recall; actu- 
ally it carried just that implication. 











Bernhard Rust, German Education Min- 
ister: 

Jews are barred from all high schools 
and universities, effective immediately. 
This regulation does not provide exemp- 
tion for foreign Jews. German children 
can no longer be expected to work with 
Jews. 













Private Banking Organization of Berlin: 





No further orders for security-selling 
from Jews, foreign Jews included. 







National Socialist Motor Corps: 


The Jewish Automobile Club is dis- 
solved. 








President Roosevelt’s statement of Nov. 
15 on the German anti-Semitic outbreak: 







The news of the past few days from 
Germany has deeply shocked public 
opinion in the United States. Such news 
from any part of the world would in- 
evitably produce a similar profound re- 
action among American people in every 
part of the nation. 

I myself could scarcely believe that 
such things could occur in a twentieth- 
century civilization. 

With a view to gaining a first-hand 
picture of the situation in Germany I 
asked the Secretary of State to order 
our ambassador in Berlin to return at 
once for report and consultation. 






















Herbert Hoover, by radio 






The terrible outbreak of Jewish perse- 
cution in Germany represents brutal in- 
tolerance which has no parallel in 
modern history. The shock comes to us 
in America because of the high apprecia- 
tion of German standards of civilization 
— the American people have always 

eld, 













Alf. M. Landon, by radio: 


We are properly agonizing for the 
Jews of Central Europe. Let us agonize 
for the Gentiles of the world, who will 
be in the end destroyed by their own 
violence. The German people, if they 
were free to voice their real sentiments, 
would not be so intolerant and cruel. 


Alfred E. Smith, by radio: 


We all know that the German officials 
can stop this cruel assault on their own 
people, and on civilization at large, at 
any time that they want to do it. Our 
President spoke for the whole nation. 


Ernst vom Rath is buried in state at 
Duesseldorf, Nov. 17. Ernst Bohle, Nazi 
subleader: 


Vom Rath is the eighth victim of mur- 
derous Jewish-Bolshevist cunning abroad. 
Together with our murdered Swiss chief- 
tain and the party comrades murdered in 
red Spain, he is a silent but passionate 
accuser of all those elements abroad that 
have chosen political murder as a mani- 
festation of their hate for the zreat Ger- 


“Dow You DARE), 
cCmriciZze AE, 


Blood Bath 


man Reich. Germans abroad are today 
the target of hatred, persecution, and 
slander—Germans abroad are fair game. 


Rhineland newspaper: 


Some 60 per cent of Berlin’s real 
estate is in Jewish hands, but 8000 Jew- 
ish homes there have now become free 
for German racial comrades. 


Reinhard Heydrich, German Chief of 
Security Police, Nov. 30: 


Jews are prohibited from sojourning in 
certain public areas and from appearing 
in public at certain designated hours. 
corre- 


Guido Enderis, Berlin Times 


spondent: 


This ordinance is the first concrete in- 
dication that official policy is definitely 
veering toward the proclamation of a 
“ghetto” status for all Jews. 


Julius Streicher, No. 1 German Jew- 
baiter: 


The United States is a land of lynch 





N. Y. World Telegram 
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justice, kidnapping, false prophets, and 
strip-dancers. While America mixes in 
the most violent manner in the inner 
affairs of Germany and laments over the 
Jews without helping them, it forgets 
completely to tend to its own affairs. 
They are dirty enough. 


Count Wolf von Helldorf, Berlin Police 
President, Dec. 3: 


Jews living in or near the main show 
streets of the capital must reckon with 
the fact that in the near future a ban, 
either limited or unlimited, may be de- 
clared on the streets inhabited by them. 
It is therefore advisable that Jews look 
for other living quarters, and perhaps 
exchange homes with German racial 
comrades now living there. 


Mr. Tolischus: 


The streets to which Jews are advised 
to move are typical slum districts, some 
of which figure prominently in Berlin’s 
criminal annals. 


Associated Press report: 


Avenues and boulevards already for- 
bidden intersect the city of Berlin so 
completely that the Jews’ only possibility 
of getting from the part of Berlin north 
of Unter den Linden to the southern dis- 
trict will be to take the subway under 
Friedrichstrasse. 

But since Friedrichstrasse will be in 
the banned area, Jews must first travel 
to some subway station in the extreme 
northern part of the city where the sub- 
way swerves off Friedrichstrasse, and 
choose some exit not leading to Fried- 
richstrasse, providing travelling under a 
banned street is not declared a punish- 


able offense. 


Ralph W. Barnes, Herald Tribune corre- 
spondent in Berlin, Dec. 5: 


Carrying to its final stages the ruthless 
program of confiscating all but a mere 
pittance of Jewish wealth in the Reich, 
the Nazi government announced a decree 
under which the great bulk of the prop- 
erty remaining to German Jews will be 
taken into “trusteeship” through speci- 
fied agencies. 

The measure, which bears the signa- 
ture of Dr. Walter Funk, Minister of 
Economics, also bars German Jews for- 
ever from buying real estate or mort- 
gages in the Reich. Apart from real 
estate and mortgage-purchase features, 
the decree deprives Jews of the right to 
dispose of their property, and paves the 
way for a system under which they will 
be proletarianized and forced to live at 
the existence level of what might be de- 
scribed as a dole drawn from their erst- 
while property. 


Substantial German burgher, to an Eng- 
lishman: 


I don’t like all this . . . I don’t like it. 





Labor’s Civil War 


First a separation, then a breach, then a barrier, 
then a war whose end must remain anybody’s guess 


RGANIZED labor’s civil war 

C) is far from over. It may last a 

year, or ten years. One high 

in administrative circles “guesses” it 

may yield to settlement in six months. 

But that is admittedly a “guess”—as is 
every other such expression. 

Whatever wishful thinking anybody 
may indulge in, it is apparent from 
the recent convention of the Committee 
for Industrial Organization in Pitts- 
burgh, where a permanent organiza- 
tion was formed, that the newly named 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
<ig not disintegrating. What the future 
may bring, it will bring—whether 
union with the American Federation 
of Labor, or further separation, or 
what not—but convention observers 
witnessed an historical phenomenon, 

“formal creation of a new _ labor 
movement. 

There were those in Pittsburgh who 
drew an historic parallel between that 
meeting and an earlier one. They re- 
called that in the same city, almost to 

the day, 57 years earlier, the American 
Federation of Labor had been born. 
Out of the inchoate Knights of Labor 
and its mixed groupings there emerged 
the craft unions with their singleness 
of purpose, the advancement of those 
with strategic skills. 

Now, more than half a century later, 
in a new industrial age where skill 
tends to be subordinated to the ma- 
chine, there has emerged another labor 
movement in revolt from the long 
accepted organization. Based on the 
principle of powerful industrial uni- 
ons in the mass production industries, 
the C.I.0. leaders turned their backs 
on the possibility of organizing the 
nation’s great industries on a founda- 
tion of strategic skills. Their strategy 
they based on welding together the un- 
skilled and semi-skilled into mono- 
lithic unions, based upon entire plants 
and industries. 

The C.I.0. convention could not 
have met at a period of the nation’s 
history when a unified labor move- 
ment was more necessary and danger 


By LOUIS STARK 


of disunity fraught with greater conse- 
quences. Yet there has seldom been a 
time when labor—both wings—was 


more active, when collective bargain- 
ing was more accepted, when more 


wage contracts were being signed, 
when there is greater promise for the 
building of a powerful labor move- 
ment. i 

Paradoxical, perhaps, but true. 
| Since 1933, labor has made vast 
gains. The National Industrial Re- 
covery Act and its section 7(a), guar- 
anteeing the right of self-organization, 
ushered in a period of labor activity 
without parallel except possibly dur- 
ing the World War. 

Some unions responded rapidly, 
others lagged. There was a great fer- 
ment in the mass production and basic 
industries such as automobiles, rubber, 
and steel. 

Inside the A.F. of L. there was a 
cry by some leaders to organize these 
industries along vertical lines. The 
craft unions were asked to waive their 
jurisdictional claims to those of their 
group, in these heterogeneous indus- 
tries. They made some concessions, but 
not enough to meet the demands of the 
industrial unionists. 

Out of this dispute within the AF. 
of L. there grew the Committee for 
Industrial Organization, with John L. 
Lewis as chairman. Created in 1935 to 
form industrial unions inside the A.F. 
of L., the C.1.0. unions, after less than 
a year of existence, were suspended 
from that organization. 

But the C.I.0.’s activities went on in 
a score of fields. In three years it had 
made great strides in organizing the 
basic and mass production industries. 

All peace negotiations between the 
A.F. of L. and the C.I.0. broke down, 
however, amid mutual recriminations. 

In considering the problem of peace, 
the C.1.0. convention offered to resume 
conferences with the A.F. of L. The 
only stipulation set forth was that the 
industrial unions in the C.I.0. were to 
be protected, that this form of organ- 
ization was to be preserved. That has 
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been the C.1.0. attitude from the be. 
ginning. Since the A.F. of L. has re. 
peatedly stated that it has room for 
both craft and industrial unions, this 
was hardly likely to be an insuperable 
obstacle toward resumption of peace 
negotiations. 


, the C.I.0. put its 
best foot forward. It did not reiter- 
ate as a condition to peace parleys, as 
Mr. Lewis had done several times, that 
all its units be taken into the A.F. of L. 
under separate charters or, alternately, 
that it would charter all A.F. of L. 
units. Thus it wiped the slate clear of 
any possible onerous conditions that 
might prevent a peace conference. 

By this move the A.F. of L. was 
asked to recede from its stand that it 
would resume peace parleys only 
where they left off last December. 
Since the causes of the peace collapse 
are a part of the dispute, the A.F. of 
L. is also asked to wipe the slate clean. 
What it will do, depends upon the out- 
come of its Executive Council meeting 
late in January. 

However, there are plans being pre- 
pared in subterranean silence that 
would seem to augur well for impor- 
tant peace moves, possibly within the 
next six months. 
~ The Roosevelt Administration has so 
much to gain by peace that it is being 
stirred to action by the conflict, and it 
is proceeding along several lines. Trial 
balloons have been sent up by Secre- 
tary of Labor—Perkins. President 
Roosevelt, in identical letters to both 
conventions, urged that the door to 
peace remain open. 

The Administration has scouts out 
with eyes and ears open, ready to seize 
upon any favorable opportunity to 
bring the warring forces into the same 
room again. 
| There are many difficulties in the 
hay of peace: all the old ones cover- 
ing rival jurisdictional claims, and 
then two major obstacles. One is con- 
cerned with a feeling by some A.F. of 
L. leaders that the C.I.O. is disintegrat- 
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ing and that, therefore, a peace with 
ral concessions is unnecessary. The 
argument runs like this: 

“The International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union is no longer in the 
(J.0. There is dissension in the Auto 
Union and several others. The depres- 
sion weakened the C.I.0. Dues have 
not been coming in regularly and the 
organization is due to collapse.” 

This is a fairly general opinion 
among top A.F. of L. leaders, but it 
is by no means universally shared. 
Others believe that the C.I.0. is here_ 
fo stay and represents a very impor- 
tant threat to the A.F. of L. 

Aware of the views held by the “die- 
hard” A.F. of L. group, the C.1.O. 


leaders find themselves compelled to 














ing a more powerful organization. 

“The A.F. of L. will not grant us 
peace at present because they think we 
are weak,” says the C.I.0. “Whether 
they are correct or not is unimportant, 
for so long as they believe we have 
no strength they will make no conces- 
sions. The only thing to do is to build 
such a strong organization that we will 
compel the A.F. of L. to concede us an 
honorable peace.” 

“The second major obstacle to peace, 
probably the crux of the whole dis- 
pute and the most difficult to surmount, 
is to be found in “power politics,” a 
phrase that covers a vast territory. The 
phrase means “control”—but it means 
more than that. 

As to control, who is to direct the 






















movement? 





T must not be forgotten that control, 
“power politics,” was at the bottom of 
the suspension of the eight C.I.O. 
unions by the Executive Council in 
September, 1936, just a short time 
beforé the annual convention. At the 
1935 convention the industrial union 


leaders had polled _one—third—of—the 
convention votes. This was the first 
Marge call vote on the indus- 
trial-unions issue was ever taken at an 
A.F. of L. convention. To the indus- 
trial unionists the vote was very grati- 
fying, but there was considerable 
apprehension by their opponents lest 
this vote be a majority in another year 
or two. This, then, was the funda- 
mental reason why the C.I.O. affiliates 
—with something close to 1,000,000 
votes—were suspended. Then, at the 
Tampa convention in 1936, with one- 
third of the membership unrepre- 
sented, the convention duly approved 
what the Executive Council had done, 


















concentrate all their efforts on build-_ 


destiny of a possible unified labor 


adopted rules further centralizing 
powers in that body of seventeen, and 
reiterated its denunciation of the C.I.0. 
as a “dual” union. 

The problem of power and control 
still remains. Whenever each side sits 
down with pencil and paper, it men- 
tally does a sum in arithmetic. That 
sum deals with yotes in a possibly 
reunited labor organization. Since 
neither side trusts the other, each one 
would like the “edge” in the votes, the 
present rulers of the A.F. of L. to 
continue to guide the organization and 


Leaders of one side of labor’s civil war: John L. Lewis of the United Mine Workers 
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sides may find themselves in the oval 
room at the White House facing a de- 
termined President. 


a must be stressed that, at bottom, 
peace—when, as, and if it is made— 
will be the outcome of important 
preparatory ground-work by middle- 
of-the-road elements in both organiza- 
tions. Without this aid, the Adminis- 
tration’s efforts would go for naught. 
The main weapon in the A.F. of L.’s 
armory against the Administration is 
its alleged treatment at the hands of 


& 





and Sidney Hillman of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers. In November the 
Committee for Industrial Organization reorganized on a permanent basis under 
the name “Congress for Industrial Organization.” Lewis was elected president. 


the industrial union chiefs, on their 
side, hoping to control those destinies. 

This is the Realpolitik of the peace 
problem which disturbs the peace- 
makers. It is further complicated by 
an intense hostility on the part of some 
A.F. of L. leaders against the Roose- 
velt Administration. Some of this hos- 
tility is normal Republican opposi- 
tion; some is inspired by other rea- 
sons. Some A.F. of L. leaders insist 
that the administration is on the side 
of Mr. Lewis and his associates. There- 
fore olive branches in the hands of 
administration agents are viewed, to 
mix a metaphor, like a Trojan horse, 
concealing something dreadful. To 
make peace under such circumstances 
means working under handicaps. Nev- 
ertheless, the ground is being plowed 
and, in the end, it is likely that both 








the National Labor Relations Board. 
This board is charged with being sym- 
pathetic and partial to the C.I.0. for 
various reasons, principally because it 
does not always carve out craft units 
from industrial unions when re- 
quested, and because it has voided 
some contracts made by A.F. of L. 
units with employers. The C.I.0., on 
the other hand, maintains that if the 
board persists in its_policy_of carving 
craft units out of industrial_unions, the 
principle of industrial unionism will 
be destroyed. Both the board and the 
C.1.0. assert that contracts between 
the A.F. of L. and employers have 
been voided only where collusion has 
been proven; where employers, or 
agents of employers, have illegally 
favored the contracting union. 

In order to gain its point, the A.F. 
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of L. is seeking to amend-the Wagner 
Act so that any craft group may obtain 
an election when a majority in that 
group ask for one. As it is, the board 
has the power to determine the unit of 
collective bargaining, whether it shall 
be by employer, craft, plant or any 
subdivision thereof. 

Whenever the N.L.R.B. favors a 
craft which is imbedded in an indus- 
trial organization, the C.I.0. protests. 
And when it favors an industrial unit 
and excludes the craft unit, the A.F. 
of L. protests. What the A.F. of L. 
seeks is an election on a craft basis 
every time it asks for one. This, 
according to the C.I.0., would mean 
possibly twenty unions in a steel plant, 
or thirty in an auto plant, and would 
put an end to industrial unions as 
such. 

Some A.F. of L. leaders have been 
favoring an amendment to prevent the 
NLRB from voiding contracts made by 
employers with independent unions. 
William Green, A.F. of L. president, 
hails the Consolidated Edison case de- 
cision just handed down by the Su- 
preme Court as in line with his view 
that the board cannot invalidate agree- 
ments made with independent unions. 
The court expressly stated that “... 
the Act gives no express authority to 
the Board to invalidate contracts with 
independent labor organizations.” 

But the court also ruled that the 
unions which are parties to the con- 
tract were not put upon notice that 
the contract was to be questioned and 
that the unions were to be parties to 
the board’s action. On this ground the 
board held that the question was de- 
termined by the court “on an extreme- 
ly narrow ground . . . one of proce- 
dure and does not affect the board’s 
right to act on such contract.” 


attitude of industry toward the 
A.F. of L. and the C.I.0. struggle is 
important because it has a bearing on 
the future of both labor units, and also 
on the possible amending of the 
Wagner Act. 

In many cases employers prefer to 
deal with the A.F. of L. They are 
hostile to the C.I.0. because of its mili- 
tancy, its sit-down strikes and the 
charges: of violence and communism 
levelled against it. But, under the Act, 
an employer is not supposed to express 
a preference between two warring 
unions or take part in disputes among 
his employees. That is the law but 
somehow, overtly or covertly, employ- 
ers, through subordinates, supervisors 
or foremen, find a way to let their 





employees know which union they 
should join. In cases where the unions 
are at odds, the employer, confronted 
by the apparent inevitable unioniza- 
tion of his plant, chooses the A.F. of 
L. as “the lesser of two evils.” He be- 
lieves the Federation is an old-line, 
conservative organization, and prefers 
to deal with it if he has to deal with 
any union. 


N.E.A. 
No Chance To Pick Up Any Crumbs 
There. 


“Why did you sign up with the A.F. 
of L.?” a friend asked an employer 
who had both A.F. of L. and C.L.O. 


unions struggling for a contract in his 


_ plant. 


“Which do you prefer, diphtheria or 
a sore throat?” asked the employer in 
reply. 

Now the attitude of industry is im- 
portant for another reason; it is seek- 
ing to amend the Wagner Act by hav- 
ing it ban “coercion from any source,” 
as against coercion by employers 
alone. That is, if unionists coerce 
workers who do not wish to join, they 
are to be punished under a section 
which “takes the curse of one-sided- 
ness” off the law. 

Those who object to this definition 
of “one-sidedness” say that the cor- 
relative to “coercion by employers” 
against employees in forming a union 
is “coercion by employees” against 
employers in forming their own asso- 
ciation. 

The employers also complain that 
the Labor Board is complainant, judge, 
jury and executioner rolled into one, 
and would like to separate its adminis- 
trative from its judicial function. This 
is an argument also used by the AF. 
of L., but it is unlikely that the Federa- 
tion will at this time ask for separa- 
tion of the administrative and judicial 
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functions of the board. If such a 
amendment is proposed, it will prob. 
ably come from the employers’ side. 
‘The law makes the N.L.R.B. a go}, 
judge of the facts in a case. The courts 
accept the facts and consider whethe, 
the board has followed the Proper 
legal paths in making decisions, 


Employers would like to have th. 
courts judge the facts as well as the 
law. This, too, has won some approval 
in A.F. of L. circles, but the Feder. 
tion is not expected to sanction a 
amendment to that effect if the em. 
ployers propose one. 

The Labor Board and the courts are 
now months behind in dealing with 
labor cases. To grant the courts power 
to review the facts as well as the lay 
would pile so much work on them that 
labor cases would linger in the courts 
for years unless, overnight, it was 
possible to create a host of additional 
courts. Even then the problem would 
not be solved. 


These arguments, however, go to the 
root of an important problem dealing 
with administrative justice. So com 
plex has our economic life become in 
the last fifty years that Congress has 
had to turn over more and more of its 
lawmaking powers to administrative 
agencies like the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, the Securities and Exchange 
Commission and other bodies. And 
hand in hand with the growth of ad. 
ministrative legislation, there has gone 
the development of administrative jus 
tice. The courts have found it impos 
sible to handle the complex economic 
data bearing on the growth of admin. 
istrative justice. If the tens of thouw- 
sands of cases handled in a year by the 
I.C.C. and similar bodies were dumped 
into the laps of the courts, they would 
be swamped. 


Sa the fifty-year old system of 
administrative justice, the boards and 
agencies are entrusted with the task of 
investigating and judging complaints 
which, if upheld, are passed on for 
judicial review. These agencies have 
the exclusive fact finding power. 

The N.L.R.B., for example, receives 
complaints of labor unions or indi- 
viduals, alleging anti-union discrimi- 
nation by employers. These complaints 
go through a slow legal mill with 
many steps, and between the filing of 
the complaint and the final adjudica- 
tion a year or more may elapse. This 
is hardly drum-head justice. 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Communism in Great Britain 


. The strength of the party is derived from the 
organized effort of a relatively small number 













HE Communist Party in Great 
Britain today has about 15,000 
adult members, plus 4,000 or 
5000 members in the Young Com- 
munist League,—a little less than 
9.000 in all. This membership is far 
po small to enable the Communist 
Party to play the part in British pub- 
lic life which it would like to play. 
But the party does play a much larger 
role than would at first seem possible 
for a group numerically so small. 

Persons unfamiliar with the nature 
and structure of Communist parties 
iter misunderstand the significance 
of the size of their memberships. I 
have often heard people in Great Brit- 
tin declare, for example, that because 
the Communist Party has but 20,000 
members, there are only 20,000 sup- 


porters of Communism in Great 
Britain. 

The fact is, however, that the mem- 
bership of the Communist Party 


represents not the number of persons 
vho support Communism as an idea 
or the Communist Party as an organ- 
ation, but the number of persons 
who engage in active and, in many 
cases, in full time work for the cause. 
Ever since 1902, when Lenin founded 
what became the first Communist 
Party, this has been the distinguish- 
ing feature of these organizations. 
They have never attempted to attract 
amembership of millions of persons 
who would be willing to vote for the 
Communist program, but to do no 
more. 

It is impossible to say with any 
approach to accuracy just how many 
supporters of Communism there are 
in Great Britain at present. The last 
general election, held in 1935, offers 
some clues to the question. The Com- 
munist Party put only two candidates 
in the field at that election; in every 
other constituency it supported the 
labor candidates. In each of the two 
constituencies in which Communists 
tan, the party polled some 13,000 
votes; and one of their candidates was 
elected. 


By JOHN STRACHEY 





How many active members has 
the Communist Party in Great 
Britain? 

How many members has the 
British trade union movement? 

What American book merchan- 
dizing scheme has been adopted 
by British Leftists? 

Why do the British Commu- 


nists, traditional foes of im- 
perialism, now defend the Em- 
pire? 

What has been the British 


Labor Party’s attitude toward the 
Communists’ offers of coopera- 
tion? 

These questions are answered 
in Mr. Strachey’s article. 





Now there are just over 600 constit- 
uencies in Great Britain. Hence, if 
Communist candidates had _ been 
placed in the field in each of the 600 
constituencies, and if they had done 
as well as the two candidates who actu- 
ally ran, the Communist Party would 
have polled a national vote of 7,800,- 
000. But this is far too high a figure, 
of course; naturally the Communist 
Party chose to run its two candidates 
in constituencies where their chances 
were especially good. Figure it any 
way you like, it remains clear that the 
number of persons in Great Britain 
prepared to support the Communist 
program must be numbered in mil- 
lions rather than in thousands. 

All these estimates are, in one re- 
spect, somewhat unreal, however. For 
the Communist Party in Great Britain 
does not consider itself to be an iso- 
lated political organization working 
in opposition to all the other political 
organizations of the country. Rather, 
the leaders of the British Communist 
Party are convinced that the fortunes 
of their organization are irrevocably 
tied up with the fortunes of the entire 
British labor movement. If the Brit- 
ish labor movement goes forward 
in its long and heavy struggle, then 
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the British Communist Party cannot 
fail to participate in its successes. 

The British labor movement is today 
the most interesting social phenome- 
non open to the study of Americans. 
For the American labor movement 
appears to be emerging from an em- 
bryonic stage and to enter a period of 
rapid development and struggle analo- 
gous to the period through which the 
British labor movement has been pass- 
ing during the past forty years. 

Three distinct types of working 
class organizations have characterized 
all European labor movements, includ- 
ing the British. Each was built up by 
the working masses themselves, in in- 
stinctive response to the pressure exer- 
cised upon wage-earners by organized 
society. These three types of organiza- 
tion are: the trade-union movement, 
the cooperative movement and _ the 
working-class political parties. In Bri- 
tain, each of these three great divi- 
sions are highly developed. The trade 
union movement numbers about five 
million wage-earners. The cooperative 
movement has about eight million 
members. At a general election the 
British Labor Party usually manages 
to poll eight or nine million votes. 


‘Te British Communist Party is at- 
tempting to imbue this vast but loosely 
jointed movement with a sense of co- 
herence and direction. It is attempting 
to do this by seeking to make the mil- 
lions of British trade unionists, cooper- 
ators and Labor Party members see 
the situation in the same basic terms. 
It is attempting to make them see poli- 
tics as the expression of the struggle 
of themselves and their fellow workers 
for tolerable conditions of life, to see 
politics as a struggle which workers 
are compelled to wage in any case, but 
which they can wage effectively only 
if they become conscious of its nature 
and its implications. 

Many individuals, especially among 
the leadership of the Labor Party, bit- 
terly resent any attempt that is made 
to help the working masses become 
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conscious of their..own activities as 
part of a great world-wide struggle. 
Hence the efforts of the Communist 
Party are bitterly resented and rigor- 
ously fought by many important mem- 
bers of the Labor Party. The Com- 
munist Party’s repeated applications 
for affiliation with the Labor Party 
have never been accepted. Individual 
members of the Communist*Party are 
even prevented from becoming mem- 
bers of the local Labor Parties. 

But Communist Party members can- 
not be prevented from belonging to 
trade unions. Indeed, Communists 
take a very active part in the work of 
many unions. A distinguished member 
of the Communist Party, Arthur 
Horner, for example, is the leader of 
the South Wales Miners Union at 
present. 

The picture which I have drawn of 
the extent and solidity of the British 
Labor Movement may be misleading. 
The movement is large and solid, but 
it is not in a healthy condition. It is 
making little or no gain in its voting 
strength. Some, though by no means 
all, of its Labor Parties are in a state 
of disorganization and decay. There is 
both faction and apathy among certain 
sections of its members. 

The Communist Party of Great 
Britain preaches that these distressing 
symptoms have come about because 
the leaders of the Labor movement 
have not been guided by any consistent 


policy in recent years. The policy of © 


the Labor Party, and particularly of 
the great trade unions which finance 
and thus control it, has been one of 
tacit and concealed cooperation with 
the National Government. True, the 
Labor Party has occasionally criticized 
and voted against the National Gov- 
ernment in Parliament. But the move- 
ment has not taken any steps which 
would help defeat the world policy of 
the National Government under the 
leadership of MacDonald, Baldwin 
and Chamberlain. 


Seem the comparatively long 
period of economic recovery which 
Britain has been enjoying since 1932, 
the trade unions have exerted only 
gentle pressure to obtain wage in- 
creases for their members. Prices, as 
usual, have risen during the upward 
surge of the business cycle, and wages 
have also moved up somewhat. But 
there has been notably little real push 
behind the efforts of even the most 
powerful trade unions to obtain sub- 
stantial benefits for their members. 
The political leaders of British labor 


—Major Clement R. Atlee, Herbert 
Morrison, Dr. Hugh Dalton and their 
colleagues—have steadfastly and even 
violently opposed the one course of 
action which could have endangered 
the position of the National Govern- 
ment. That course would have been 
for the Labor Party to join the Liberal 
Party, the Communist Party and many 
other groups such as the League of 
Nations Union, the International 
Peace Campaign, the Council of Ac- 
tion (an organization led by Lloyd 
George and strong among the Free 
Church Non-Conformist elements) for 
powerful and concerted opposition to 
the National Government, particularly 
in its last phase under Chamberlain. 
The British Communist Party has, for 
its part, strongly urged the Labor 
Party leaders to join the Liberals and 
every other political organization 
which was willing to oppose the pro- 
Fascist policy of Chamberlain. 

Thus the Communist Party, which is 
supposed to be too radical for British 
labor leaders to have anything to do 
with, has urged a policy of collabora- 
tion with liberals and other middle-of- 
the road elements—a policy which 
these same Labor leaders profess to 
disdain as too cautious and conserva- 
tive! 


How much influence has the Com- 
munist Party and so-called Marxist 
ideas in Great Britain today? Until 
the outbreak of the world economic 
crisis in 1929, Britain—save for Amer- 
ica—was the nation least affected by 
Marxist ideas. By the third decade of 
the twentieth century Marxist thought 
had become, though often in a most 
adulterated and distorted form, a part 
of the mental life of continental Eu- 
rope. But Britain escaped. So far as 
the universities were concerned, Marx 
and Engels might never have written 
a line. 

About 1916, however, a very small 
group of men and women, many of 
whom had been active in the pre-war 
effervescence of the British working- 
class movement, began to awaken to 
the importance of the ideas of Marx, 
Engels and, above all, of Lenin. This 
group of whom Palme Dutt, Emil 
Burns and Page Arnot are representa- 
tive, did not have more than a dozen 
members. Today the members of this 
group are responsible for much of the 
thinking which determines the policies 
of the British Communist Party; but 
for ten years they remained completely 
isolated from the culture of the rest 
of the English intelligensia. 
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With the coming of the 1929 ,.,Myough ‘ 
however, the picture changed vere a price 
sharply. The significance of \,,.mullats: 
analysis of the operation of a capita The Le 
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Saisie was a good deal of immatyy; 
and even absurdity in this suddey 
conversion to the Marxist point , 
view of relatively large numbers , 
people, many of them very young. Y¢ 
as the years have passed, a solid cord 
of writers, artists, medical men, teach 
ers, lawyers, and above all, scientis: 
have mastered the Marxist system ¢ 
ideas. Two distinguished young sciey 
tists, Professors Bernal and J. B, § 
Haldane, have made themselves inj 
first-rate exponents of the philosophy 
of scientific socialism. 

It was freely prophesied that the 
“craze” for Marxism among university 
undergraduates during the 1931-3 
period would disappear as soon as the 
acute phase of the economic crisis had 
been overcome; these young men, it 
was suggested, would “regain their 
sanity.” Nothing of the sort has hap. 
pened. Solid groups of young mer, 
who have made it their business to 
give serious study to Marxism, as well 
as to their own academic work, have 
continued to exist in the British uni- 
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versities, especially Oxford and Cam, , 
bridge. Today their influence is prob-Bh.jve, 
ably stronger than it ever was. popu 

The most striking development ingind 
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the field of political education is 
afforded by the establishment and 
growth of an organization called the 
Left Book Club. I must warn the 
reader that I am closely connected fm t 
with this organization, being one of filly 
the three persons who select the books. ism 
Hence he must discount some of my fons 
enthusiasm for it. ey 


In its technical details, the Left _ 
Book Club is similar to American 


book clubs, such as the Book of the 
















Month Club and the Literary Guild JF" 


We of the Left Book triumvirate select P°° 
are 





each month one book which is sent 
in a specially printed edition to all fa 
members of the Club. They obtain ru 
this book for half a crown, or about 
sixty cents. The book is always full #" 
length and is published simultaneously 
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29 cri mrough ordinary publishing channels 
ed . 1a price the equivalent of two to four 
f Margumollars. ; 

-capitsf The Left Book Club has been in ex- 
aPparesmaence for only two and a half years, 
intelledpot it already has a membership of 
Sa cosmte than 50,000. Moreover, there 
raduaggae grown up quite spontaneously, 
uld head by the desire of the members 


imselves, no less than a thousand 
oups Which meet regularly in almost 
sty town and in many villages 
roughout Britain to discuss the book 
plished by the Club that month, or 
me cognate subject. These 50,000 
nembers of the Left Book Club are for 
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Sudde. most part persons who are active 
‘ee ‘@, one or another phase of the labor 
ee movement. They are members of local 
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hor parties, of trade unions, or of 
operative societies. Hence the Book 
lub cannot in the end fail to be of 
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Tents eat significance, if these key mem- 
tem of; of the labor movement become 
ny nbued with a unifying ana illuminat- 
i a s political philosophy. 
soph and I believe most of the Eng- 
ihmen of the Left, whether we call 
= the selves Liberals, Labor men, Social- 
VersilViiis or Communists — find ourselves 
31-3 posing the present National Govern- 
7 nent of Chamberlain principally be- 
sis ha 


alse it is hostile to the Soviet Union 


nen, lind to the popular forces on which the 
thei panish Government is based, and 
S hapBause it is extremely friendly to the 
| MNP ascist regimes. 
€ss tO A most paradoxical political situa- 
8 Wellin has thus arisen. The traditional 
; have wardians of the British Empire—the 
h uni Mt onservative Party and the great Brit- 
er th capitalists—have worked them- 
ob. 


ves up into such an hysteric fear of 
popular forces throughout the world, 
nt infind have developed such a doting 
on isMdmiration for Fascism, that they 
and fem perfectly willing to run the risk 
d the fbi leaving themselves and their empire 
n theft the mercy of Hitler. We of the Left, 
rected fin the other hand, who are tradition- 
ne of fly the opponents of British imperial- 
ooks. ism and all its works, find ourselves 
f my fronstrained to warn our rulers of what 
hey are doing, to urge them to refrain 

Left F'om putting themselves wholly in the 
rican "0ds of Hitler, and to do as he likes. 
f theff | myself am convinced that in the 
suild. f"d Marxist ideas and principles must 
select Pome dominant, simply because they 
sent Me true. Right now self-deception, 
o all lf truths and downright lies seem to 
btain le the world more completely than 
»bout fr before. Yet the lie cannot conquer 
full: Pause the lie is, in the ultimate 
ously analysis, contradictory. Communities 
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Viscount Halifax and Prime Minister Chamberlain have a bumpy time on a 
Channel crossing during a recent trip to France. 


such as Fascist Germany, which are 
completely under the domination of 
false ideas, and communities such as 
Great Britain, which are less com- 
pletely but yet predominantly under 
the influence of ideas only less false, 
must fail. 

But the comfort of this thought is, 
to my mind, somewhat colder than is 
usually admitted. Truth is mighty and 


| CURRE 


1. 


2. 


9. 
10. 
11, 


12. 


What French territories were demanded 
for Italy in recent demonstrations? 

Is it true that Mexico has not yet 
reached an agreement with the United 
States over the seizure of land? 


. To whom were the Nobel Prizes in litera- 


ture and physics recently awarded? 


. Who is Kathryn Lewis? 
. What nation recognized the Franco gov- 


ernment during November? 


. With how many nations has the United 


States signed trade treaties? 


. What fine did the German government 


levy on the Jews for the murder, by a 
Polish Jew, of its embassy official? 


. What high Latin American government 


recently official visited the United States? 
What country changed the form of its 
name during November? 

In the pay of what nation were the three 
spies recently convicted in N. Y. C.? 

In what country did the Labor Confed- 
eration recently call a 24-hour general 
strike? Did the strike succeed? 

What is the new and permanent name 





will prevail in the long run. But as 
John Maynard Keynes once remarked: 
“In the long run we shall all be dead.” 
The lie will destroy itself by its self- 
contradictions; but it may also destroy 
us and civilization as we know it. To 
make the maximum number of people 
understand what is happening in the 
world remains the one job worth doing 
in our time and generation. 


13. 


14, 


15. 
16. 
. Who is Bela Imredy? 
18. 
19. 
20. 


2k. 
22. 


23. 
24. 


25. 
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Answers on page 53 


for the Committee for Industrial Or- 
ganization (CIO)? 

Jews are forbidden to enter certain areas 
in the center of what city? 

Did the conservative or the liberal wings 
of the Republican party dominate the 
recent national committee election? 
How much will Great Britain spend 
during the next year on her air force? 
Which cabinet member may soon retire? 


Has the National Grange gone on record 
for or against the present Farm Act? 

Is Great Britain going ahead with its 
present plan to partition Palestine? 
What government inquiry held the spot- 
light in December? 

Who is Dr. Emil Hacha? 

What large labor union seceded from 
the CIO during November? 

In what country were four Fascists 
killed by government officers? 

Why was the American ambassador to 
Germany recently called home? 

Who is General Ismet Inonu? 


Japan at Manila? 


A bomb’s throw from Japan, the Philippines 


are not very sanguine about independence 


By WILBUR BURTON 


LL the wishful thinking in the 
A world will not change the fact 
that our American-owned 
Philippines are so close to Japan that 
on a clear day you can stand on the up- 
permost tip of the islands and see 
Japanese Taiwan (Formosa). For 
despite anything that you or I can 
do about it, the Philippines are lo- 
cated in the Orient and are regarded 
by many Japanese as a sort of Sude- 
tenland which must some day be 
brought under their control. 

It is impossible to over-emphasize 
the importance of this proximity and it 
is a point we must bear in mind 
whenever we speak about defending 
the Philippines, which regard Uncle 
Sam as their sworn protector, in event 
of war or when we speculate upon 
the fate of the islands after they re- 
ceive their complete independence in 
1946. 

In addition to possessing strategic- 


ally-located Taiwan, the Japanese are 


now in full control of Canton, on the 
South -China coast. From a military 
standpoint, therefore, Nippon can 
now view Manila as the southerly 
point of a triangle which can be 
reached from either Taiwan or Can- 
ton, both of which are less than 750 
miles away. Manila, it should be 
known, has virtually no anti-aircraft 
defense, and is clearly eligible as a 
target for bombers: the effective 
cruising radius of a modern bomber, 
carrying two tons of high explosives, 
or gas, is 1500 miles. Corregidor of 
the Philippines, however, maintains 
adequate defenses against attack from 
air or sea. 

Thus the two chief islands of the 
Philippines are within a bomb’s throw 
of Japanese bases, while it is more 
than three times as far for the United 
States to defend them. Further, Ameri- 
can ships going westward would have 
to sail through a maze of Japanese 
islands extending from Yokohama to 
the equator with tiny Yap and Guam 
overwhelmed among them. 

Guam is even more important in 


American trans-Pacific airlanes than in 
naval lanes. It is an essential stop be- 
tween Wake and Manila on the Pan- 
American clipper route, without which 
there would be a 3000-mile non-stop 
leg from Wake to Manila, possible but 
not practical. Also, Wake itself is 
within 500 miles of the Marshall 
Islands—another bomb’s throw from 
a Japanese base. 

It has long been known that the 
Japanese have been extensively forti- 
fying the Marianne, Caroline and 
Marshall Islands in contravention of 
her mandate from the League of Na- 
tions, although this has been officially 
denied in Tokyo. Now, however, we 
have it officially from Japan’s ally, 
Germany, that not only are the Japa- 
nese reinforcing their present naval 
bases, but are pushing new ones “as 
far as possible into mandated regions 
in the southeast.” 

This appeared in Nauticus, year- 
book of the German naval command, 
published in Berlin in November. 
Nauticus also revealed for the first 
time that Japan was now “probably” 
building the largest warships in the 
world. It was further revealed for the 
first time that Japan is developing two 
new bases, Keelung and Takao, in For- 
mosa, and expanding Maku in the Pes- 
cadore Islands—which, as Nauticus 
comments, “is the point farthest ad- 
vanced toward Hongkong.” Nauticus 
also “assumed” that Japan is building 
fuel bases for her air force and sub- 
marines throughout the mandated 
islands. 

The accompanying map helps ex- 
plain the defense problem of the 
Philippines. It clearly shows why, 
from a purely military standpoint, the 
islands have long been regarded as 
more of a liability than an asset to the 
United States. They mean maintenance 
of lines of communication half way 
around the world—and without any 
benefit to either the mainland of the 
United States or to our! paramount 
extra-national interests in Latin 
America, 
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Hawaii, too, is far from the main 
land, 2100 miles, but it serves x 
bulwark for our West Coast and j, 
the Panama Canal. Defense of 4 
Philippines, on the other hand, wou 
be for them alone; and very Conceiy 
ably it would hamper the defeng. , 
the United States proper, or such yi, 
outposts as Panama and Hawaii, sin, 
any concentration of men or war ma 
chinery in the Philippines wou 
weaken our forces elsewhere. 


Sw it has been the opinion , 
many military experts that in a Unit; 
States-Japanese war the Philipping 
could not be held against a determing; 
onslaught, and it would be gq 
strategy to surrender them without to, 
much struggle in order to concentratg 
against the enemy elsewhere. The; 
eventual fate would depend on the uli 
mate victory. 

But in one of the most ironic deyé 
opments in the history of imperialisn 
there is now a new and perhaps & 
cisive aspect of defense of the Philip 
pines. Having offered them complet 
independence, as unexpected as it wa 
unwanted, the Filipinos themselves 
are preparing to fight to their no 
insignificant utmost to keep the Ameri 
can flag flying over their lovely isles! 
That is the situation in a nutshell—an{ 
the reason why Vice President Sergiy 
Osmefia, accompanied by a small Fil 
pino mission, came to Washington in 
November to prepare the ground for 
congressional acceptance of the Joint 
Preparatory Committee’s recommen¢: 
tions for revision of Philippine-Amer- 
ican relations under the Tyding 
McDuffie Act of 1934. 

The Tydings-McDuffie Act, which 
established the present Philippine 
Commonwealth under President Mar 
uel L. Quezon as a prelude to complet 
independence in 1946, grew out of: 
strange combination of circumstances 
On the one hand was a belligerent 
campaign of the Filipino intelligentsiz 
led by Don Manuel himself, for com 
plete independence, but actually only 
designed to compromise on a dominic 
status under the American flag where 
by Filipino politicians (such as Da 
Manuel) would have plenty of fac: 
and jobs, but all the tangible benefit 
of American rule would be mait- 
tained. On the other hand, powerfu 
American interests—including a cet 
tain Wall Street bank heavily involve 
in Cuban sugar, the Hawaiian suge 
magnificos, and southern cottonsee! 


-factors—wanted-to-get the-Philippit: 


-outside American tariff walls so as* 
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so prevent the free importation of Philip- 
-Amer- pine sugar, and coconut oil which com- 
y dings petes with cottonseed oil. 

Wherefore the Philippine Common- 
which wealth was inaugurated on November 
ippine : 15, 1935, while the Japs were estab- 
‘4 a “3 lishing bases in North “et Southeast- 
mplete PHILIPPINE > ern China to press ever southward in 
t of 3 ISLANDS << one the direction of not only the Philip- 
tances. ———- pines but of all of fabulously wealthy 
geren! ——_—— Malaysia. And in the year following, 
entsia, es when I traveled through the islands, | 
- com: en» found on all hands a sudden surge of 
y only =a intense loyalty to the Stars and Stripes 
ninioz is —at least as against the Rising Sun. 
where: == = “The ultimate destiny of the Philip- 
3 Doz er — pines,” I was told from Manila to 
face —— = Jolo, “is not between independence 
>nefit: — rs and American sovereignty, but~ be- 
mail Banco tween Japanese and American sover- 
vertu. = Bay eignty.” There was not a single 


1 cer “banzai” for Dai Nippon. Indeed, the 
olved " manifest loyalty of our “little brown 
brothers” to the American raj—as 
against Japan—was as touching as it 
was sincere. 


Only the shrewd, blufing Don Man- 
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be Filipinos can be spoken of as racially a people in the making. With 
every generation a further step is taken toward a more complete fusion. 
A typical Filipino people is emerging somewhere between the early Negritos 
and the Indonesians and half-breeds of Manila. 

The proportions of different, racial strains now represented in the 
Filipinos are about as follows: Negrito and proto-Malay, 10 per cent; 
Indonesian, 30 per cent; Malayan, 40 per cent; Chinese, 10 per cent; 
Hindu, 5 per cent; European and American, 3 per cent; and Arab, 2 per 
cent. The Japanese and Mexican strains comprise small fractions. 

Is this intermixture bringing into being a vigorous people? The popula- 
tion statistics would certainly indicate so. When the Spaniards arrived 
in 1521, they reported that there were about a half to three-quarters of a 
million people in the Philippine Islands. Today there are some thirteen 
million Filipinos, and they are continuing to increase rapidly. 


—The Philippines, A Nation in the Making. 


by Felix M. Keesing 





uel, one of the master politicians of 
modern times, still insisted that com- 
plete independence was desired. Two 
years ago in the Malacafian I asked 
both him and Osmefa the same ques- 
tion: “Do you believe that the Philip- 
pines within ten years will be able to 
stand alone and independen\ in the 
present Far Eastern world? 

Don Manuel answered in categorical 
affirmative. Osmeiia replied, “I am not 
too sure.” 

And it is Osmefia who was named 
to head the mission to the United 
States to discuss American-Philippine 
relations—after 1946. 

Japan’s designs on the islands have 
long been manifest both in imperial- 
istic logic and actuality. The Philip- 
pines are almost as large as Japan 
proper, and 60 per cent of their ter- 
rain is arable compared to only 20 
per cent of Japan. Thus the Philip- 
pines, with only 18,000,000 inhabit- 
ants now, could support a larger popu- 
lation than Japan’s present 70,000,000 
on the same standard of living. China, 
on the other hand, is both already 
overpopulated and a poorhouse in 
natural resources excepting for coal, 
tungsten and antimony. 

There is more gold and iron in the 
Philippines than in all China, Japan 
and Manchuria together. The Philip- 
pines have the largest known chro- 
mium deposits. They are capable of 
supplying every variety of tropical 
agricultural product. After China they 
are first in Japan’s course of imperial 
expansion, more of a “life-line” for 
the warlords of Tokyo than Manchuria 
ever was. 

Further, Japan in recent years has 
been penetrating into the Philippines 
in every way possible. There are about 
30.000 Japanese in the islands and 
1000 more coming in every year, obvi- 


ously selected and supported by their 
government for definite economic pur- 
poses. For all practical purposes, 
Davao on the southern coast of Min- 
danao is now a Japanese overseas 
colony of some 15,000, all the males 
of whom are Japanese army reservists. 
Through various legal and extra-legal 
devices they have acquired about half 
the land in this area, with about half 
the hemp production of the entire 
Philippines already in their hands. 
Here the Japanese flag is more ap- 
parent by far than the Philippine 
Commonwealth or American flag. 
There is regular organized connection 
with Japan’s Pelew Islands 500 miles 
away. Mindanao is sparsely populated, 
and Japanese Davao—which mordant 
Filipinos call “Japan’s Davao-kuo,” a 
play on both “Manchukuo” and a pos- 
sessive tagalog form meaning “my 
Davao”—is extremely isolated from 
the rest of the Philippines. 

First and most pronounced among 
measures adopted by the Philippine 
Commonwealth was a_ militarization 
program under an American general 
staff officer, Major-General Douglas 
MacArthur. 

With both haste and efficiency, Field 
Marshal MacArthur started conscrip- 
tion and training of the entire physic- 
ally fit male population of the islands, 
at the rate of 20,000 a year. This 
means today a Filipino army of 60,000 
that will rapidly become not less than 
a half million. 

At the time this huge militarization 
program was started, Field Marshal 
MacArthur issued a manifesto of pol- 
ished phrases and copious historical 
citations from Leonidas at Thermopy- 
lae, that his plan would make the 
islands so impregnable their conquest 
would not be profitable. Other mili- 
tary experts, without batons from Don 
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Manuel, were skeptical—except in gp 
far as the Filipino army was tied up 
with a continuation of American naya| 
defense of the islands. Nor did any 
one, over a bar and not for quotation, 
doubt for a moment that militarization 
of the Filipinos was not tied up with 
a program for an American protector. 
ate of the islands after 1946. 
For—and here we get down to fun. 
damentals—the one loophole in the 
Tydings-McDuffie Act, even assuming 
there is no change in it, is a confer. 
ence not later than 1947 to extend in. 
definitely American naval bases in the 
Philippines. Even Don Manuel took 
down his hair sufficiently to tell me 
(for quotation) that continuation of 
an American naval base after “inde. 
pendence” would be appreciated. 


|. now appears that Don Manuel has 
clearly although not definitely or obvi- 
ously boarded the bandwagon for a 
frank American dominion status of the 
Philippines rather than their com. 
plete independence. This, indeed, was 
behind his sending of Vice President 
Osmefia to the United States in the 
capacity of his personal representa- 
tive; “to examine” [as a New York 
Times dispatch of October 17 from 
Manila put it] and probe official and 
unofficial American sentiment toward 
a possible Filipino proposal for in- 
definitely continued political relations 
with the United States.” 

This was followed in late November 
by President Roosevelt’s announce- 
ment and approval of the recom- 
mendation made by the American- 
Philippines Joint Preparatory Com- 
mittee for a virtual American protec- 
torate over the finances, trade and 
economic readjustment of the islands 
after the independence date of July 4, 
1946. Whether officially admitted or 
not, such a setup could only mean con- 
tinued political relations until 1961. 

With the newly developed Filipino 
army, in combination with the Ameri- 
can navy, the islands are much better 
protected than ever in the past, when 
there were never more than a few 
American regiments and one Filipino 
regiment to back up Corregidor. 
Northern Luzon and southern Minda- 
nao alike may remain virtually unpro- 
tected by the United States navy, but 
in a time of crisis any attempted land- 
ing party, or a few thousand reservists 
already in the islands through settle- 
ment, would be met by a native army 
that was fiercely determined to keep 
the Stars and Stripes from being struck 
by the hordes of the Rising Sun. 
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We Vote as We Please 


An analysis of America’s voting habits throws 


an amazing new light on Presidential elections 


the people, have trudged behind 
politicians’ bandwagons, carried 
their torches or gathered ’round our 
radios to listen to their speeches, on 
the solemn assurance that under their 
leadership we were saving the country. 

We were winning the wavering mil- 
lions and capturing the independent 
vote, they told us, as we trudged long 
miles in their parades, cheered their 
mouth-filling phrases and listened as 
eagerly as we could to their long, 
long speeches. We read of smoke- 
filled rooms where mighty men de- 
cided the fate of a nation and we lis- 
tened in awe to their learned talk of 
the swings back and forth of masses 
of voters, of trends, of gains and losses 
when their fellow table-thumpers seem- 
ingly carried great groups of voters 
from one political camp to the other. 

Comes a horrid thought. Could it 
be that the politicians have always 
beea wrong, that their world-shaking 
issues, platforms, conventions and 
campaigns haven’t changed the opin- 
ions of enough voters to affect the 
result of an election in forty years? 
Could it be that the folks made up 
their own minds well before the noise 
began, voted as they had always voted 
and completely ignored the orators’ 
mightiest magic? The results of the 
last eleven presidential elections seem 
to confirm our worst suspicions. 

A survey of the popular vote shows 
that the two major political parties 
enlist followers who vote in lockstep 
year after year, whatever the candi- 
dates, issues, business or political con- 
ditions. They cast much the same total 
of ballots regardless of bitter cam- 
paigns, war, peace, “progressive” or 
“conservative” candidates. When the 
party splits, the same army of voters 
marches to the polls to follow their 
respective halves of the torn flag. 

Stranger still, they cast much the 
same total within a given period, 
affected as little by vital statistics as 
by politicians. Voters die and others 
come of age, population soars, the 


Ge through the years, we, 


By FRANK L. PALMER 





Alfred E. Smith and Herbert Hoover, 
foes in the 1928 Presidential election, 
at a recent social event. 


death rate wanes, but the popular 
votes of the great parties go on their 
unbelievably even way. 

Once a party enlists a large group 
of voters they never desert. The only 
exception came when five million 
joined one party for one election to 
fight over religion. Never before or 
since have a million voters cast their 
ballots even once for a major party 
and then left it. 

Shifts of power between the parties 
have not resulted from winning the 
phantom independent vote or luring 
supporters from a rival party. These 
shifts have always come either (1) 
from a split within the major party; 
or (2) by the enlistment of new voters 
who had never cast ballots before. 
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For forty years the electorate has 
been weaving a pattern, followed with 
amazing exactitude in election after 
election, which shows graphically 
what the Republican party must do 
to win in 1940. For forty years the 
pattern of what the electorate will do, 
and what it will not do, has been 
woven so clearly that he who runs 
may read. 

Look first at the Republican votes 
for the eleven elections between 1896 
and 1936. There we see two patterns, 
one before war and woman suffrage 
raised the totals and one after; the 
first included the elections of 1896 
through 1912 and the latter those from 
1920 through 1936. 

In the first five elections there were 
7,000,000 Republicans who four times 
marched to the polls in perfect step 
to support the ticket loyally and once 
fought a civil war strictly within the 
party’s ranks. Between 1896 and 1904 
the totals edged up 6 per cent. Then 
for three elections there was no change. 
The 7,600,000 were ready and willing 
to vote for Theodore Roosevelt, the 
trust-buster, or for William Howard 
Taft, the ponderous _ protector-of- 
things-as-they-were, or to split the 
vote between them in a bitter fight, 
without a difference of 1 per cent in 
the three totals. 


Pies that there came the eight 
years under Democratic leadership dur- 
ing which we fought the World War 
and adopted woman suffrage. Through 
war and suffrage the totals soared, of 
course. Beginning again with the 1920 
campaign, 16,000,000 Republicans 
fell in step once more and for five 
elections through sweeping victories 
and heartbreaking defeats they de- 
posited those ballots with disciplined 
regularity. With one exception, in 
1928, they did not vary 2 per cent 
from their new par of 16,000,000 until 
Alfred Landon’s fight in 1936 swelled 
the total to slightly more than 4 per 
cent above that figure. 








TOTAL POPULAR VOTE FOR PRESIDENT, 1896-1936 


Republican 


1896 
McKinley 


1900 

McKinley 

Bryan 
1904 

Roosevelt 

PPAUMET occas ss oe vd wwewee 
1908 

RS tert cn ce tice YaND at, 


1912 


Democratic Grand Total 


7,035,000 


6,467,000 13,813,000 


7,219,000 


6,358,000 13,964,000 


7,628,000 


5,084,000 13,523,000 


7,679,000 


6,409,000 14,887,000 


3,483,000 
4,126,000 
(7,609,000): 


6,286,000 15,031,000 


8,538,000 


MEN tc iseiine cin 
Cox 
1924 

Coolidge 
er re 


LaFollette 
1928 


9,129,000 18,528,000 


16,152,000 


9,147,000 26,705,000 


15,725,000 


8,385,000 


4,822,000 29,022,000 


21,392,000 


15,016,000 36,879,000 


15,761,000 


Roosevelt 


1936 


22,821,000 39,816,000 


16,679,000 


een ee ; 


27,476,000 45,646,000 


Note the patterns: In the first five elections Republican totals were never as low 
as 7,000,000 nor as high as 7,700,000 (combining the Taft and Roosevelt vote). In 
the last five elections (since the war and woman suffrage) with one exception they 
were not as low as 15,700,000 nor as high as 16,700,000. The Democratic totals 
varied more than 200,000 once in the first five elections, 800,000 in the next three— 
then something happened. The grand totals, including minority parties, increased 
each election except one. But look at those last four totals! 


In 1920 Harding led us back to 
normalcy in what was hailed as a 
sweeping victory, but he rallied only 
1 per cent above the new par. In 1924 
the slogan was “Coolidge or chaos” 
and we chose Coolidge in another Re- 
publican landslide, but his total fell 
13 per cent below par. We skip 1928 
for the moment as the exceptional 
year. In 1932 Herbert Hoover led his 
party into a crushing defeat, but he 
received more votes than Calvin Cool- 
idge had in his great victory and 
fell but 1 per cent below par. 


Noe is the impression correct that 
in 1936 Alfred Landon was _ handi- 
capped by some campaign weakness 
either in candidate or party organiza- 
tion which prevented him from receiv- 
ing the full normal Republican vote. 
Landon led the greatest army of Re- 
publicans ever to march to the polls, 
and they cast a vote exceeded only 
once in the party’s history (when the 
interlopers of 1928 voted with them). 





True, he carried only Maine and Ver- 
mont; true, he had the smallest elec- 
toral college vote in a two-way fight in 
recent history; true, he was_ beaten 
by the largest popular plurality ever 
registered in any campaign. All this 
is no reflection on Landon or his 
party; the normal 16,000,000 votes 
were marshalled plus a 4 per cent 
margin. 

An army under the strictest mili- 
tary discipline might vary as much in 
number of effectives because of an 
outbreak of measles, as has the Re- 
publican party through these cam- 
paigns. 

The record in the Democratic party 
is amazingly like that of the Repub- 
licans. Using the same five-campaign 
pattern from 1896 through 1912, there 
were 6,400,000 Democrats who bore 
the banner of defeat as loyally as the 
Republicans the colors of victory. 
Again, in three of five campaigns, the 
vote varied but 1 per cent. Only once 


(when the Rough Riders’ Colonel 
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seemingly frightened a million into 
staying home) was there a variation 
of more than 2 per cent. 


Ex-President Theodore Roosevelt 
by 1912 had broken with his protege, 
President William Howard Taft. Ap 
acrimonious primary fight ended with 
Roosevelt Progressives bolting the 
Republican party and nominating the 
Colonel and Senator Hiram Johnson 
for President and _ Vice-President, 
There was civil war within Republican 
ranks. Everywhere the fight assumed 
the extreme bitterness characteristic of 
family feuds. In many states the Pro. 
gressives attempted to seize control 
of the Republican party label, succeed. 
ing temporarily in several, and ac. 
tually running under the name in 


California and South Dakota. 


Bitterness and invective reached a 
climax the night of October 14. As 
Roosevelt came out of his hotel on 
the way to the hall to speak, a man 
stepped from the crowd, pulled a re. 
volver and shot him pointblank in the 
breast. A secretary bore the would-be 
assassin to the ground. Cries of “lynch 
him” were stilled by the appeal of the 
wounded candidate. 


Despite urgent pleadings by friends, 
Roosevelt would not go to a hospital 
for an examination and insisted upon 
speaking. As he was introduced, the 
Colonel stepped to the rostrum and 
took his prepared speech from his 
breast pocket. Two bullet holes in the 
manuscript immediately became visi- 
ble to all, shocking his audience with 
the realization of his recent escape 
from death. The manuscript had de- 
flected the bullet, which remained in 
his body as he spoke. At the end of 
the address he collapsed. 


Ta effect on the nation was sen- 
sational. Roosevelt was no longer the 
candidate of a faction but the soldier 
hero of the people. Wilson cancelled 
speaking engagements lest he seem to 
be fighting a wounded foe; his man- 
agers were dismayed. “Wise politicians 
[in Washington] take the view that 
the shooting of the Colonel is going 
to throw him an enormous vote,” the 
New York Globe reported. 

As a movie script is would have 
been terrific, but as a force to change 
votes the whole campaign was a dud. 
The “great drift of Republicans to 
Wilson” left him with 123,000 fewer 
votes ‘than Bryan had been given in 
his third campaign four years earlier. 
The fight between Taft and Roosevelt 
which had seemed to arouse the na 
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‘ion had actually brought their com- 
bined totals to precisely 18,892 votes 
wer than the Colonel had garnered 
ight years before and 69,064 fewer 
han Taft had won four years earlier. 
Perchance it rained in Kansas or there 
yas a blizzard in the Dakotas. All the 
yemendous dither of the politicians 
vent for nought. 

The 1920 totals, roughly 16,000,000 
for the Republicans and 9,000,000 for 
the Democrats, showed that the Re- 
publicans had come out of the war- 
ud-woman suffrage shakeup definitely 
the gainers. The pre-war pattern had 
ven them a margin of 1,000,000; 
they now had 7,000,000. But every bit 
ofthat plurality had been gained from 
new voters who had never before voted 
for any party. They were to remain 
bval to their new faith from that 
time forth, 

Since there had been no shift of 
many as 1,000,000 voters from one 
party to another in decades, or a loss 
of that many once they were enlisted, 
the prospects for continuance of Re- 
publican success were bright indeed. 
This was confirmed by the fact that 
the pre-suffrage standard of 15,000,- 
(0 votes had been increased to 26,- 
(00,000. The gains to be expected 
fom suffrage seemed achieved. 


A NEW factor was brought into the 
1924 campaign, however, which was 
testined ultimately to change the trend 
oi government and politics. Senator 
Robert M. LaFollette made a four- 
nonth fight for the presidency as can- 
lidate of a third party, cutting across 
our political traditions by becoming 
frankly a class candidate. He appealed 
t) workers and farmers, as_ such. 
trictly on economic issues. He prom- 
ied to use the police power and the 
xing power of the government to 
put money in their pockets. 

With that appeal he introduced a 
rw technique into American politics, 
the technique of offering specific ad- 
vantages to specific classes, so effec- 
tively that large numbers of these 
tlasses who have never before voted 
will register and go to the polls. This 
‘ompares with the older technique of 
ptesenting political issues to the elec- 
orate as a whole in the hope of win- 
ting the independent vote and_per- 
‘lading some members of the rival 
party to desert that party. 

Calvin Coolidge in 1924 drew the 
ttrmal Republican 16,000,000, less 
l} per cent. Davis got the Democratic 
ote of the previous two elections, less 
® per cent. LaFollette had carried his 


own state and taken an insignificant 
number from the major parties. Yet 
he had made one tremendously sig- 
nificant change—the making of speci- 
fic promises to specific groups, prom- 
ises so attractive that large numbers 
from those groups would break the 
habit of a lifetime and vote. 
LaFollette, in a, brief campaign 
which lacked money, organization and 
a press, did not win; but he added 
nearly twice as many new voters to 
the rolls in four months as the two 
major parties combined had added in 
five campaigns before suffrage. Those 
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which was naturally blamed on the 
party in power. The first New Deal 
appeal was vague and the second pre- 
cise. It will probably be conceded by 
all that the New Deal campaigners 
offered specific promises to three 
specific groups: the unemployed, the 
industrial worker (and especially the 
organized worker) and the farmer. 
These promises did not sound like 
older political platforms. There was 
little talk of constitution, liberty and 
American traditions; there was much 
talk of relief for the unemployed, 
wage increases and: shortened hours 





Total Vote of Five Key States, 1920 and 1936 


Republican Democratic 
1920 1936 1920 1936 
CANeniee 6206 nei eedaateadeeeness 624,992 836,431 229,191 1,766,836 
RON 5. cnc cmedanmusa dunaeaeuss 1,420,480 1,570,393 534,395 2,282,999 
INEWE MONEE 2. oelieddasaace aun aaaaee 1,671,167 2,180,670 731,238 3,018,298 
J 1 SSRI ieien ere reine etn eit ey peor 1,182,022 1,127,709 780,037 1,747,122 
MOMNBURVENINGE - 20s occ cu wuncedamaaca es 1,218,215 1,690,300 503,202 2,353,788 
6,316,876 7,405,503 2,778,063 11,169,043 


Total U. S. population increased from 106,543,031 to 128,429,000 or 21 per cent. 
Republican vote in these states increased 17 per cent. 
Democratic vote in these states increased 300 per cent. 


2,300,000 new voters were left with- 
out a party home when his movement 
died and they have been absorbed in 
the major parties. Once a group gets 
the taste of deciding the fate of the 
nation at the polls it never stops vot- 
ing; the totals never grow less. 


Let this X mark the spot where an- 
other myth is murdered: Al Smith was 
defeated in 1928 because he was a 
Democrat, not because he was a Catho- 
lic. Of the 12,298,000 votes gained by 
both parties over their 1924 totals, 
Smith won 6,631,000 and Hoover 
5,667,000. On this issue Smith led by 
nearly 1,000,000, but he had the Dem- 
ocrats’ customary handicap of 7,000,- 
000 and this defeated him. 


The 5,000,000 interlopers who voted 
for Hoover in 1928 made this election 
unique for another reason: They make 
up the only group as large as a mil- 
lion who ever voted for a major party 
and then deserted it. The totals do not 
show a single instance where there has 
been a decrease of 1,000,000 votes ex- 
cept this occasion when these 5,000,- 
000 voted on a non-recurring issue, 
had never voted with the Republican 
party before and never voted for it 
again. This is the only group which 
deserted after voting for a party once; 
no group has after voting twice. 

The New Deal began its first cam- 
paign in the midst of a depression 


of labor, money for wheat and corn— 
plowed under. Men and women who 
had never been reached by the tradi- 
tional appeals now registered and 


' voted. 


Nor was the effort limited to the 
Democratic organization. Allies of the 
New Deal went to work on carefully 
planned drives to recruit followers. 
There has been much comment on 
the fact that John L. Lewis presented 
the Democratic National Committee 
with $500,000 from the treasury of the 
United Mine Workers; there has been 
very little comment on a much more 
significant job done by Labor’s Non- 
Partisan League. 


Dien the direction of Eli Oliver, 
the realist who is the active manager 
of the League, there was little em- 
phasis in 1936 on the typical political 
ballyhoo. Oliver recognized that mil- 
lions of industrial workers, who had 
joined the unions under New Deal 
impetus, had been unused to voting. 
He made little effort to persuade them 
they ought to support Roosevelt, but 
he turned his energy and enthusiasm 
to one task—registering new converts 
by the hundreds of thousands in each 
of the great industrial states—New 
York, Illinois, Ohio and Pennsylvania, 
for example. No one could say labor 


(Continued on page 53) 





John Bull in Latin America 


Great Britain, with much at stake, has watched 
closely the Pan-American Conference at Lima ln 


tions, which in December gathered 
in Lima, Peru, had their collective 
eyes cocked on the European cyclone 
cloud. Most of them were simply being 
on their guard; but some of them, I 
am afraid, had the notion that the cy- 
clone was rather a fruitful wind that 
could bring someone some good. De- 
spite the reams of ballyhoo publicity 
in behalf of the Pan-American Union, 
more than a few remained unconvinced 
that the Union is quite the safest storm- 
cellar, that it does not have some trap 
doors. They feared that its northern 
side, from which some of the worst 
storms have come, is completely ex- 
posed. 
As a matter of fact, Peru itself was 
a pretty gusty place where it was neces- 
sary to keep the sacred coat-collars of 
democracy turned up against the 
draughts of totalitarianism all the time. 
Nowhere in Latin America could a bet- 


Te twenty-one American delega- 


ter place have been selected for a cross- - 


section of the world’s political and 
economic conflicts. Europe was there 
every minute. Nowhere else could have 
been witnessed a better example of the 
sodden semi-colonial dictatorship and 
of the manifold scramble for empire, 
—a scramble in which the United 
States, of course, wears only shining 
armor, and goes about crying purely, 
“Grail, Grail, who’s got the Holy 
Grail?” 

Peru at present possesses a President 
who flouted the national vote, seized 
power, and rules without a Congress 
(though a rump body was hurriedly 
clawed out of the discard to celebrate 
the Pan-American Congress). Peru is 
without a national university, without 
a free press, without political parties 
(unless a few petty government-sub- 
sidized bureaucratic cliques can be 
called that). Peru is a sweet place 
where citizens who dare to talk about 
democracy or criticize the totalitarian 
powers get put in jail. 

The Pan-American delegates did not 
see the jungle camps of Benavides, full 
of rotting political prisoners enamored 
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of democracy, nor were they able to 
talk with all those notable sons of Peru 
now in jail or in exile. They could, 
however, had they been so minded, ob- 
serve the activities of the great powers 
of the world, especially those of the 
totalitarian states: the President’s own 
guard, run by Italian officers; the 
police and the civil guard run by 
Italian officers. The air fleet that 
greeted them was made up of Italian 
planes, and managed by an Italian air- 
mission. Perhaps the delegates visited 
the Italian airplane factory and air- 
dome which is under construction, or 
the Italian propaganda offices, which 
are the headquarters for half a dozen 
countries to our south. When they 
went shopping they had to trade for 
the most part in Japanese and German 
stores; but probably none of them 
visited the Japanese port of Chimbote 
or the Japanese town of Huaral, or 
looked into the activities of that highly 
favored nation. Quite possibly some 
of them met members of the German 
economic mission, which advises Peru 
what to do about tariffs, budgets, taxes 
and other important financial matters, 
though the latter are in good part 
carried on through the Italian bank. 
Quite possibly some of them arrived in 
Lima on the new German airplane serv- 
ice, also opened up to celebrate the 
Pan-American Congress, which con- 
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nects with a ramified German systen 
throughout all South America excep 
Venezuela. 

More likely the delegates took not 













of the fine vessels provided by thellM tiona 
American Grace line, or got their fund fne 
through its bank, or flew over thei the 
Panagra line. Perhaps they visited the ways 
large Grace sugar estates, or stoppedjjm land 
off at Talara to look at the America pled 
oil wells, or journeyed over the highesfif by a 
railroad in the world, to the copper 1 
mine at Cerro de Pasco, partly owned Roos 
by William Randolph Hearst. Pan- 
The British, too, have their finger inj Aire 


the Peruvian pie. For fifty years the™™ trali 
great British Peruvian Corporation Hem 
formed to translate Peruvian debts intof™ proj 
railroads, mines and plantations, has {ul | 
long been a great pillar of Peruvian supp 
economic life. But today the great col- conf 
umn is somewhat yellow around them Engl 
lower flanges. Although American andj Xoo: 
Italian banks now exercise predomi neve 
nant political and economic influence brit 
British banks probably remain wealth-{i State 
ier. According to the South America eal 
Journal, in 1936 the British had over the - 
$150,000,000 invested in enterprises and 

























quoted on the London Stock Exchange land 
alone. According to our Departmenlg «su 
of Commerce, American investment the 
once quoted at over $300,000.000 have well 
shrunk to $125,000,000, a figure now Latii 
closely approximated by Italian inves half 
ments. E 
N 
- British colony in Lima is large ‘ane 
and influential. Its Phoenix Club faces pric 
the central Plaza de Armas, opposit(f{ ben 
the Palace of Government. They have sf tion 
large cricket field, the use of which we that 
donated to them by the Leguia gover the 
ment, and they have taught a few 1 Whe 
tives to play the game. They provitt betn 
the bulk of employees both for theif teri 
own and American companies. Bulgg ter 
in spite of all this, their trade pictur Ven 
is not so bright. They have been sv" ee 
n 


passed on exports to Peru by both tt 
United States and Germany, and 1 to k 
cotton textiles by Japan. Some yea "st 


ago, England, in celebrating a 2 - 
ere 
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treaty with Peru, asked for only one 
concession:. restrictions on . Japanese 
extile imports. This was granted, but 
the Peruvians at once found means of 
wading the clauses. 

In recent years the British have 
jen losing ground heavily everywhere 
in Latin America, in trade, investment 
and influence, a tendency which is of 
rious consequence to the Empire. 
The proceedings of the Pan-American 
Congress are also of grave import to 





systema England, and the shadow of the Em- 
except pire, a little paler now, lay over the 

feliberations of that august assem- 
ok note blage. Those on the inside of interna- 
by the tional affairs could have detected the 
r fund fine hand of England working through 















the Argentine delegation in devious 
vays. Argentina is at present Eng- 
land’s last card, a card so badly crum- 
pled on the edges, that it can be seen 
by all the players. 

England was far from happy over 
Roosevelt’s efforts at the last special 
Pan-American Conference in Buenos 
Aires to put into effect blanket neu- 
ality treaties for the whole Western 
Hemisphere. Chimerical as was the 
project, it came closer to being success- 
ful than England had for a moment 
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eruviaig™ supposed. Southern statesmen will 
eat col{m confess, in non-quotable moments, that 
ind the England bent every effort to spike 


-an andm™ Roosevelt's proposal—though it might 
redomi-™m never have been adopted anyway. 
fluenceg™ British statesmen knew that the United 
wealth-™ States neutrality proposals would have 
nerican™m ttabled Uncle Sam to corner most of 
id overm the Latin American trade. Moreover, 


srprisesqam and perhaps ever more important, Eng- 
cchangef™ and felt that unless she could be 
artment™ assured of the unstinted cooperation of 
stmentsqm the United States in time of war, as 
)0 have well as the free flow of goods from 
re novam Latin America, her battle would be 
inves half lost before even begun. 

— her control of the Mediter- 
is large 'anean in doubt, harassed by the Arabs, 
b faces pricked by the totalitarian powers, 
pposit™ German trade and financial penetra- 
havea tion into Turkey, has no assurance 
ich was that she can depend, as she could in 
govell: the past, upon Rumanian and Russian 
few uM Wheat and oil. A wedge has been driven 
providef between her and the coveted raw ma- 
yr theif "rials of Europe and Asia. Part of 
s. Buty her empire life-line now is the oil of 
picture Venezuela, Colombia and Mexico; the 
en surg Meat and wheat of Brazil, Argentina 
oth the amd Uruguay. The importance of this 
and iff her, quite apart from her great in- 
e yea 'tstments and trade, is revealed by the 
a uevM™ little news item that recently she or- 


dered all merchantmen engaged in the 





Argentine trade to be revamped with 
emplacements for gus. 

The British Empire had long been 
the most serious competitor of the 
United States in the countries to the 
South. Her trade and investments and 
influence long dominated there. What 
headway we made was against Eng- 
land. We have probably had more 
serious disputes with her over the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, trade and influence than 
with any other European country. She 
wanted the Canal rights, and we finally 
swapped certain Canal privileges for 





N. E. A. 


“Gee! I Must Be Getting Glamor or 
Something!” 


her right to seize Belize in direct viola- 
tion of the Monroe Doctrine. 

In her day England also knew the 
trick of empire smashing. She used 
the same tactics to break up Spain’s 
New World empire that Germany is 
today using against the British Empire. 
Hispanic American revolutionists were 
feted in London, given arms and cash, 
even transported to their revolutionary 
rendevous on British gunboats. British 
military technicians were constantly at 
their elbows. Thus England gained the 
affection of the freed Latin American 
countries, and collected in interest on 
loans, trade and investment privileges 
—a supremacy she largely held for a 
century. Today British investments in 
Latin America probably still equal, 
perhaps surpass our own. 

Our own gains to the South were 
made by twisting the British lion’s tail. 
During the World War, armed with 
loans and investments, we stepped into 
her shoes in many places.. We took 
away her near monopoly of cable 
service; we transferred the news capi- 
tal of Hispanic America from London 
to New York; we made New York the 
loan capital of the southern lands. 
Even when we were busy saving the 
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world for democracy, in sessions in 
London at which British statesmen 
would have had to throw up the sponge 
if the United States had not been able 
to supply them with shipping and 
more shipping and supply it fast, our 
delegates made sure that this did not 
mask an effort by England to keep her 
merchantmen in service to Latin 
America and in control of trade there. 


Siaue years after the World War, 
England, in a desperate battle to win 
back South American markets from 
the United States, temporarily joined 
hands with defeated Germany, with 
Italy, and France, in a sort of united 
front against us. Should Chamberlain’s 
dream of tying up with Italy and Ger- 
many come true, then that old trade 
drive against us might likely be re- 
sumed. England cannot afford to lose 
her trade and influence to the South, 
even to us. Although she has largely 
acquiesced in the Monroe Doctrine, in 
our undisputed political overlordship 
(except in the far south of South 
America), in all the southern countries 
she is definitely our competitor. She 
is our friend only to the extent that 
she has to be. 

But she has lost out badly. She has 
lost out to us, especially in Argentina, 
and she has lost out to the totalitarian 
powers, who have gained far more at 
her expense than at ours. Today Eng- 
land exports less to all of the countries 
in South America, except Argentina, 
than does Germany. In Brazil, though 
British investments still so greatly ex- 
ceed ours, Germany has forged into 
first place from 1935-38, (superseded 
by the United States slightly in 1937) ; 
but England has dropped to fourth 
place, behind Argentina. In Argentina, 
due to war-purchases and the heavy 
goods industry development, the United 
States has recently wrenched first place 
away from England. 

Many of England’s difficulties in 
South America stem from her loans 
and colonies. In order to pay interest 
oa Britain’s heavy loans, the southern 
countries are unable to buy as much 
British merchandise. The Empire itself 
is also an obstacle. In order to save 
the Empire from German and Japanese 
trade inroads, England has had to re- 
vive a closed economic system, with 
preferential tariffs for the colonies, 
something akin to the earlier trade acts 
which so aroused the ire of the Thir- 
teen Colonies. This preference to 
British colonies places the raw-mate- 
rial countries of South America at a 
disadvantage in the British market. 
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Colombia recently denounced a trade 
treaty with England that had survived 
more than seventy years, in order to 
demand equality of treatment with the 
British colonies, and at the same time 
placed severe restrictions on British 
textile and other imports. 


—- Italy and Japan mostly 
must seek their raw products in the 
uncontrolled areas of the world. This 
fact explains the serious trade drive 
in the Balkans, the scramble for China, 
the spectacular drive of the have-not 
nations in Latin America. They can 
buy freely because they do not have to 
think of the welfare of colonies. They 
do not have to exact interest on loans 
they have not made. In the topsy-turvy 
economics of the day, they expand 
trade by buying heavily and getting 
into debt, rather than the reverse. By 
flooding a country with Aski marks, 
they build up a German indebtedness, 
which can be collected only by taking 
German goods in ever larger quanti- 
ties. In other words, England has been 
living mostly off her fat in Latin 
America, but the. totalitarian powers 
have jumped in lean-muscled. 

England has not been entirely qui- 
escent. In 1931, trying to turn the tide 
of depression and recapture her share 
of the market, she staged one of her 
greatest acts of commercial showman- 
ship—the Empire Trade Exhibition in 
Buenos Aires. The Duke of Windsor 
was sent over as British salesman No. }. 
This and similar efforts which still con- 
tinue attest to Britain’s concern. But 
despite all, she slipped back in her last 
great stronghold—Argentina. 

Argentina, friendly in her foreign 
policies to Italy and England, but of 
late somewhat more cordial to the 
United States, has seen with some dis- 
illusionment that England has left her 
in the lurch in favor of her own col- 
onies; that England wishes her merely 
for a great war reserve. But Argen- 
tina’s great export problems center 
upon wheat and meat, and the bulk of 
those two products are still consumed 
by England. Argentina exports three- 
fourths of the world’s corn exports, 
and those, too, must find a market 
largely across the Atlantic. 

But in spite of all of England’s 
efforts, her position in Latin America 
is less rosy than at any time since the 
southern countries became indepen- 
dent. The swank German and Italian 
lines have cut into her steamship and 
carrying trade. The Japanese have 
taken slices. England has seen quite a 
number of lines go into bankruptcy or 





forced to merge with larger concerns. 
The latest change has been the absorp- 
tion of the big West Coast Pacific 
Steam Navigation Company by the 
Royal Mail Lines. 

England is still scrambling for the 
Latin American armament trade. This 
key activity has the merit of being 
largely self-perpetuating. New parts 
must be bought continuously in Eng- 
land. Experts are required and they 
bring in their train direct political and 
military influence. Vickers supplied 
both Paraguay and Bolivia heavily 
during the Chaco War. English muni- 
tion merchants have been behind vari- 
ous war scares on the southern con- 
tinent, particularly those between Chile 
and Argentina. Britain recently at- 
tempted to get a big order from Chile 
to bring her fleet on a par with Argen- 
tina’s rapid expansion. 

But here again, England has been 
mostly outplayed. She has no influence 
at all in the air field, the most modern 
arm of aggression. German and Ameri- 
can planes share the field in Argen- 
tina; German planes are used on the 
government-owned civilian lines in 
Chile and the war Force is divided 
mostly between Italian and German 
planes. Air missions of both countries 
have been active there. Peruvian planes 
are mostly of Italian make, and Italian 
air instructors and officers are busy. 
Salvador has turned to Italy for planes. 
Germany and France have transatlantic 


‘air service, a field soon to be entered 


by Italy; and the great air network of 
South America is, of course, German. 

But the English still have consider- 
able influence in naval matters. They 
have built most of Argentina’s navy, 
although recently, it is said, orders 
have been placed in the United States. 
She, along with Italy and the United 
States, have supplied vessels to Brazil. 
But she has lost the market in Peru to 
the United States, and in Venezuela to 
Italy. Britain’s influence with the land 
forces of South America is almost 
nil, though she supplies considerable 
munitions. The great gains have been 
made by Italy and Germany, especially 
in Central America, and Italian army 
missions are found in Bolivia and 
Ecuador. 

And so, nowhere in the world does 
England more clearly see the hand- 
writing om/the wall than in Latin 
America, where her trade, influence 
and investments are waning. The ques- 
tion of her political influence in Latin 
America remains a very important one 
to Britain, for she needs to keep the 
sea-lanes open and sources of supply 


Current History 


accessible in case she might become 
involved in war. 

England has still one other card up 
her sleeve, which she may use should 
American neutrality policies eventy. 
ally endanger her New World life-ling 
In all previous Pan-Americanism an 
talk of the solidarity of the continey 
Canada has been left out of the picture. 
And yet Canada has enormous interes 
to the South. Canadian capital reaches 
out to control shipping, banana con. 
panies, sugar plantations, mines, street. 
cars, railways and other public utili. 
ties. She has a big network of banks, 
It is, in fact, odd that Canadian pric 
has not provoked her ere this, on her 
own initiative, to demand a say in de. 
termining the policies of the continent, 
Such a demand on her part is logical, 
but it would arouse many headaches jy 
the purlieus of our State Department, 

The world is getting cluttered up 
with closed-in trade areas, where in- 
vestment, commerce, and _ political in. 
fluence are to a great extent monopo- 
lized, or heavily weighted by one or the 
other powers: the British Empire, the 
vast area of the Soviet Union, China, 
now the Balkans and the Near East. 
Latin America is about the only great 
open door trading area left on earth. 
For that reason it is now the scene of 
epochal struggles, struggles to control 
resources and trade, to determine the 
course of war should it arise. 


le British fleet still stands majestic 
as a bar to totalitarian military ambi- 
tions in that direction. So does the 
American fleet. But the new inroads of 
the totalitarian powers may use other 
techniques. They are, in fact, aping 
today the very techniques used by Eng: 
land earlier to overthrow the Spanish 
empire—techniques modernized and 
partly demonstrated in Spain and 
Czechoslovakia. And the Franco cause, 
of course, is a spearhead of ambitious 
Italian and German designs in the New 
Would. That new technique is not to 
take colonies by force, which is mostly 
an alarmist idea. Rather, it is to gain 
key footholds in industry and military 
establishments, possibly use local wars 
and revolutions as instruments to cul 
off needed supplies to England. Ger- 
many used much sabotage in Latin 
America during the last war. She ard 
other countries now have expanded 
and greatly tmproved their techniques 
along such lines. Allies are sometimes 
gained—possibly even in the New 
World—by creating quarrels betwee? 
nations. Britain’s prospects in Latin 
America are far from bright. 
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The Family at the Factory 


An “Open House” has enabled one organization 
to increase employee and community good will 


By MORRIS MARKEY — 


somebody else at work is probably 

as old as work itself. I have no 
doubt that the craftsman of the caves, 
whittling away at a_ particularly 
knobby and murderous warclub, had 
at least an audience of appreciative 
small boys—the originals of those lads 
who, in our tame days, sit enthralled 
while the paper-hanger or the car- 
penter or the farrier plies his strokes. 
The crowds which surround a new con- 
struction job, staring contentedly at 
the steam-shovels and the cranes, are 
almost too familiar for remark. 

It is small wonder that the manufac- 
turing companies of these times should 
recognize such a trait in man, and bend 
it amiably to their own uses. They do, 
all right. There is hardly a factory 
worth the name which does not pro- 
vide organized tours for visitors. The 
Open House, when guests are particu- 
larly invited and shown around the 
works, and even served with a cup of 
tea and a biscuit, has become common- 
place in the larger establishments. The 
people come trooping to see how their 
favorite cars and candies and break- 
fast foods are made. They are almost 
invariably enchanted by the unearthly 
cunning and efficiency which goes into 
the contriving of every-day articles of 
trade, and likewise by the warm, smil- 
ing hospitality of the factory folks. 
And the result is that increment which, 
to the manufacturer, is beyond all price 
—Good Will. 

Last year, about 80,000 people were 
led through the Ford plants. Hundreds 
go through the packing houses of Chi- 
cago every day (with, curiously 
enough, about 80 per cent of the women 
and only 15 per cent of the men insist- 
ing upon a look at the slaughter pens). 
Flour mills and steel mills, power 
plants and coal mines—they all wel- 
come company. 

This fall, however, I had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing something a little new 
in the way of an Open House—some- 
thing that was, at the least, altogether 
interesting, and that may turn out to 

ave a subtle importance of its own. 


|= human passion for watching 


The Western Electric Company is 
unlike the motor companies and pack- 
ing houses and such that I have men- 
tioned. It is different because its prod- 
uct is not sold to the public, and there- 
fore the good will of the populace at 
large is hardly more than an academic 
affair from a sales standpoint. The 
company makes telephone equipment 
and it has, for all practical purposes, 
only one customer—the Bell System. 
Therefore, no particular attention has 
been paid to the few people who came 
around wanting to see how telephones 
or telephone cables were made. There 
never was any tea ready to be served, 
and no efforts at all were made to in- 
crease the number of visitors. 

The biggest of Western Electric’s 
plants is at Hawthorne, near Chicago. 
About 15,000 people work there. And 
one day a committee of workmen went 
into the front office with a rather odd 
request: “All of us work on parts of 
things—pieces of things,” they said. 
“We never see the complete product 
put together. Couldn’t we figure out 
some way for all of our people to make 
a trip through the whole factory, and 
see what the others are doing, and un- 
derstand the whole process that goes 
into the stuff we make?” 

The way was figured out. I didn’t 
see it work at Hawthorne, but I did 
go to the Baltimore plant and to the 
Kearny, New Jersey, plant when Open 


‘Houses were held: at those places. 


For the fortnight of Open House, 
the hours of the working day for key 
men in the departments were changed: 
2.15 in the afternoon to 11 o’clock at 
night. Then, every afternoon and eve- 
ning, after the regular working day was 
over, the rest of the employees had 
opportunity to pass through parts of 
the factory they did not know existed, 
past operations they had never seen 
before. 

But the interesting thing, to me, was 
the fact that the touring workmen 
brought their families with them— 
their wives and children, their in-laws 
and sweethearts and fellow lodge-mem- 
bers, to see ‘what sort of place Joe 
worked in, what he did to make a liv- 
ing and how he went about doing it. 

They flocked through the immense 
factories in fascinated crowds, about 
five thousand of them every night, and 
every one of them had some sort of 
stake in what they were seeing. For 
admission was by ticket only, and the 
only way to get a ticket was to be on 
intimate terms with a workman—to be 
dependent upon him economically or 
to be his close friend. It took every 
one of them about three hours of tough 
walking to see what was to be seen. 
But they had a wonderful time, and for 
a simple reason: That remote and 
rather forbidding abstraction, “The 
Factory” where Pop or Cousin Joe 
worked, was being rendered then and 
there into a human sort of place which 
all the family could understand and 
talk about over the supper-table. 

To risk putting too long a face upon 
it, industrial relations—the immediate 
industrial relations of flesh-and-blood 
individuals—were working down into 
the family and the social circle of 
every Joe and every Mike. 

There were many cheerful things to 
see. I followed a family for a while: 
Dad all dressed in a blue serge suit 
and a derby hat; Mother in her best 








Girls demonstrating the soldering of cable terminals at an “open house” night at 
the Point Breeze plant of Western Electric. 
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party dress; two high-school boys and 
a girl of ten. For a while they walked 
past machines that Dad himself had 
never seen before, workmen who were 
strangers to him. He was deeply in- 
terested, and asked questions of the 
men at the machines, explaining care- 
fully who he was himself. Then, as 
we gradually drew near his own part 
of the factory, you could see the pride 
begin to rise in him. 

“When do we get there, Dad?” the 
boys would ask. And Mother did her 
best to conceal her eager anticipation 
while Dad lifted his hand deprecat- 
ingly. “Take it easy,” he said. “It 
won't run away.” He laughed. “Not 
that baby.” 

We went down a broad aisle, and 
presently Dad stood back, his hands 
in his pockets and his hat on the back 
of his head, looking up at an immense 
electric punch press that shrugged its 
shoulders and set down a ten-ton foot 
upon a plate of steel, pressing it into 
some weird and artful shape. 

“Well,” Dad said, “there she is.” 

They stared in admiration. The boys 
said, “Gee-e-e!” Mother, still trying, 
said, “From what you’ve been saying, 
I’d have thought it was twice that big.” 
But she didn’t mean i., and he knew it. 

There were four of the machines 
in a row, and Dad’s was being oper- 
ated by a tall, lean-faced man. Dad 
introduced him to the family, and in- 
troduced the men at the other ma- 
chines, too. For the last of them, he 
had a particularly warm grin. 

“And now, Mother,” he said, “you 
can shake hands with Bill Nagle him- 
self.” 

“Well,” she said, “after all those 
cribbage games I’ve heard about, it 
seems like I know you already.” 

“That’s right,” said Mr. Nagle. “I 
have to beat the old boy here every day 
at lunch hour.” 

“You beat him!” Mother pretended 
to be outraged, and they all laughed. 

It seemed that Dad had been work- 
ing alongside Bill Nagle for three 
years. But their homes were miles 
apart, and they never got together at 
night. It seemed, furthermore, that 
there was a Mrs. Nagle and divers 
Nagle children, and arrangements 
were made forthwith for the women 
folks to get together and cook up 
a beefsteak dinner for all hands. 

Dad settled down to explain his 
machine, in meticulous detail, to the 
boys. And Mother watched, with no 
want of pride in her quiet face. 

All over the plant, encounters of 
a like sort were going forward. Above 


the hum and beat of the machines, 
voices wandered on as men explained 
their work and women and children 
listened eagerly. 

At Baltimore and at Kearny numer- 
ous girls are employed, their nimble 
fingers working incessantly upon the 
more delicate contraptions that are 
part of transmitters and condensers 
and such. When the plans for the 
Open House were going forward, these 
young ladies had presented something 
of a problem. They had announced 
that they would not be content with 
ordinary work-dresses for the occa- 
sion, but intended to do themselves 
out in proper style. This seemed an 
admirable idea until they showed up 
for work the first afternoon—in silk 
evening dresses and the more complex 
variations of the modern hair-do. The 
crowds, quite understandably, banked 
deep about them. 

But the boss decided that this was 
hardly in the mood of industrial pro- 
duction, and with what diplomacy he 
could command, suggested that they 
wear something a trifle less ravishing 
in the future. The girls compromised 
on party frocks and dirndl prints, but 
even thus tamed down, it was a mat- 
ter for note that during all the Open 
House period, production, if any- 
thing, improved. © 

These matters may seem frivolous. 
Perhaps there is nothing of real or 
lasting importance in the spectacle of 
homey little family groups gathered 
about a machine, nor of girls allowing 
vanity to impinge upon the simple 
business of earning a weekly wage. 
But I assure you that such things 
made a very striking contrast to the 
picture one ordinarily gets of that 
troubled mystery, the Labor Situation. 
People, it seemed, were not empha- 
sizing their differences with their em- 
ployers but their common interests. 


Nobody seemed to be’ going hysterical ° 


at the ceaseless rhythm of the ma- 
chines. 

On the contrary, I think everybody 
(including myself) was a little aston- 
ished to discover that the factory 
could be a pretty decent sort of place 
to work in and that the benches and 
stools were peopled by quite ordinary 
individuals—not nameless atoms in 
that amorphous molecule, Labor. 

But I am:no expert in these affairs. 
I can only report that it seemed a 
sensible thing, and certainly a pleas- 
ant one, to invite families and friends 
in to see what really lies behind the 
pay envelope that Dad brings home 
every Friday night. 


Current History 


Labor's Civil War 
(Continued from page 28) 
—————— 

Since the A.F. of L. is determined 
to defeat Senate approval of the r. 
appointment of Donald Wakefield 
Smith to the labor board, this, too, 
holds out the possibility of some kind 
of arrangement with those who oppose 
the N.L.R.B. and the Wagner Act for 
other reasons. 

The C.I.0. is absolutely against any 
amendment at this time, fearing that 
once the Act is opened for amendment, 
provisions disadvantageous to labor 
will inevitably be adopted. 

At this writing, strong represents. 
tions are being made to Senator Wag. 
ner and Administration leaders to 
yield on some points. They may yield 
on the ground that public opinion de. 
mands some amendments as well as 
some changes in the board’s adminis. 
trative rules. Those possible changes 
may provide for employers being per. 
mitted to ask for elections, and fora 
liberalizing of the procedure govern. 
ing the issuance of subpoenas. Enm.- 
ployers have complained that their 
wishes are slighted when it comes to 
the issuing of subpoenas for all those 
whom they wish to testify. 

The A.F. of L. expressed confidence 
that it not only has the votes to defeat 
confirmation of Mr. Smith, but to 
amend the Act according to its desire. 
A coalition of Republicans and con- 
servative Democrats is looked to by 
the Federation and by business groups 
to “put over” several Wagner Act 
amendments. What will happen de- 
pends upon the Administration sup- 
porters’ handling of the problem in 
the coming months. The situation has 
reached the vote-catching and _vote- 
swapping phase. 

As to the “judge-jury” charge, it 
may be said that this procedure is the 
same as that of the Federal Trade 
Commission and other quasi-judicial 
administrative tribunals. The labor 
board complaints are handled under 
regional directors and the hearings 
held under trial-examiners appointed 
by the board and under direction of @ 
chief trial-examiner. A separate section 
reviews the records, but the board does 
not consult with the trial-examiner or 
the trial attorney. Prosecution and 
judgment are kept apart. 

Nevertheless, insofar as possible 
amendments are concerned, there 
would seem to be considerable room 
in the next Congress for some sort of 
a trade. 
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Americas Peace Army 


There is no basis for the fear that the 
CCC will follow a military pattern 


By JOHN L. CHRISTIAN. 


camp were driven into the rain- 

soaked earth of the George Wash- 
ington National Forest near Luray, 
Virginia, in April, 1933, more than 
2.000,000 young men of America have 
benefited by the nation-building serv- 
ice of the Civilian Conservation Corps. 
Five years ago the universal estimate 
of a CCC camp was “just another 
new-fangled New Deal idea.” Since 
that time there has been an almost 
complete reversal of public opinion 
toward what is now recognized as one 
of the most useful of all the newer 
governmental agencies. 

Let it be noted that America’s for- 
et army is a civilian corps. While 
the housing, messing, medical, and 
welfare work connected with the Corps 
have been cared for most efficiently 
by officers of the regular army aided 
by reserve officers, there is nothing 
military about the CCC. There is no 
military discipline in the strict sense, 
and there is no military training of 
any sort. The entire supervisory per- 
sonnel has been devoted to a twin 
objective: The conservation of Amer- 
ica’s natural resources and the con- 
servation of its young manhood. 

All who are interested in the ways 
of peace need have no apprehensive 
attitude toward the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps. Nor should they fear that 
it will turn in the direction taken 
by similar youth movements in cer- 
tain European countries. Germany is 
generally credited with having origi- 
nated the youth labor camp idea. From 
there it spread to nearly a dozen 
countries. Its adoption in a modified 
form was under consideration by the 
Chinese government before the out- 
break of the present hostilities. The 
German Arbeitsdienst has a normal 
strength of 200,000 young men, and 
despite the fact that it is frankly 
military in nature and purpose it 
has been called, by qualified neutral 
observers, “one of the most desirable 
of the Nazi experiments.” It goes with- 
out saying that the intellectual freedom 


C= the tent pegs of the first CCC 


and the widening mental horizon, so 
characteristic of the American camps, 
is lacking in the labor camps across 
the Rhine. 

Unemployment among young men 
just out of school has long been one 
of the most baffling problems con- 
fronting American social workers. 
They tell us there are in the United 
States some 3,000,000 young men who 
have never held a steady job since 
they left school at the eighth grade 
or after having spent some time in 
high school. These are in addition to 
the very considerable number who 
never complete eight grades in school. 

Today 300,000 of these young men 
are in the Corps where they benefit 
from good discipline, careful medical 
attention, excellent and nourishing 
food, regular hours of rest, and edu- 
cational opportunities carefully ad- 
justed to their needs. Secretary Perkins 
listed the benefits succinctly when she 
said, “Men leave the camps in better 
health and spirits; they have added 
to their skills, learned the importance 
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of discipline and cooperation, and the 
value of the day’s work.” 

During the first four years of its 
existence enrollees for the Civilian 
Conservation Corps were selected from 
families on public relief rolls. That 
is now changed, and today the only 
prerequisite is that the lad himself 
must be between the ages of 17 and 
23 years, unemployed, and in need 
of assistance. The popularity of the 
service among young men is attested 
by the fact that some 250,000 recruits 
applied for the 60,000 vacancies avail- 
able the past October. That is another 
way of saying that 190,000 unem- 
ployed young men were unable to gain 
admission and were, consequently, 
left to shift for themselves. 


WF uss is the cost to American 
society of the maintenance of 1,500 
CCC camps? Less than $20.00 
per week will provide the CCC boy 
with food, clothes, pleasant and health- 
ful living quarters, expert medical at- 
tendznce, educational guidance, in- 
structional and vocational equipment, 
tools and machinery for his work 
projects, and send $25.00 each month 
to his parents or other dependants. The 
basic wage is $30.00 per month, of 
which amount not less than $22.00 
must be sent home to needy parents or 
deposited to the lad’s credit in a fed- 
eral depository. 

What benefit accrues to the country 
in return for this expenditure? Most 
CCC camps work in national and state 
forests, and it is in this field that 








CCC youths building a fence 
at Columbia, S. D. 


their most pronounced accomplish- 
ments are seen. The official records 
show that more than 1,250,000,000 
trees were planted on more than 500,- 
000 acres of devastated land by CCC 
enrollees. Some 100,000 miles of truck 
trails and minor roads have been con- 
structed within national forest boun- 
daries by CCC men. In addition, 
bridges, fire look-out towers, telephone 
lines, and other facilities for the pro- 
tection and wise utilization of our 
national forest resources have been 
completed. But it must not be sup- 
posed that forest work is completed. 
The Forest Service has estimated that 
an additional 26,000,000 acres of once 


A basketball game at the CCC camp, Fort Payne, Ala. 


forested land should be replanted if 


America is to build defenses against 
continued waste of her national re- 
sources. 

Much CCC energy is employed in 
the development of “playgrounds for 
the people.” With five exceptions, 
every American state has parks of his- 
torical or recreational value which 
have been developed for public en- 
joyment by CCC labor crews. Behind 
these labor battalions come thousands 
from the cities and farms to enjoy 
hiking, riding, picnicking, study, and 
just plain loafing out of doors. Since 
the Civilian Conservation Corps was 
established April 6, 1933, it has de- 
veloped some 500 state parks and 
recreational sites, until the total area 
of state parks now exceeds the area 
of the State of Connecticut. 

Important work has been done in 
wild life restoration, soil conservation, 
flood control, and range land improve- 
ment. No nation can use its timber 
supply three times as rapidly as it is 
being replaced, overgraze its ranges, 
lay its fields bare to wind storms and 
floods which sweep away the land’s 
fertility, without reaching a day of 
reckoning. This course has earned for 
America a reputation as the most 
prodigal of nations. The CCC has done 
much to call attention to the plight 
of our natural resources in field, for- 
est, farm and young men. 

Social values inherent in the Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps must not be 
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CCC boys learning how motors operate 
at Camp Clover Creek. 







overlooked. Educational advisers in 
the Corps have the experience of meet- 
ing in every lot of new replacements 






at the beginning of each six month’s il 
enrollment period, boys who have en- i ‘i 
tered the CCC embittered with life that j 
and the traditional public schools. Not ea 
a few enter the camps to escape for- expen 


mal educational methods. Others are At 
ill-adjusted to life among their fellows 


. os t0 lea: 
—easy prey to every wind of political § 
doctrine. On the whole, the typical @ 
enrollee is no better and no worse The p 
than the average out-of-work-and-out- @ 
of-school American boy. He requires §., 
study and sympathetic understanding; Jj, 4 
and this must be distinguished from § 
mere sentiment, which is never a very §, -_, 
satisfactory substitute for employ: Bis, , 
ment and accomplishment. Nearly all There 
enrollees are in need of reorientation perio 
which results in their becoming at Ba 
peace with themselves and society. The port 
present writer has been impressed tunity 
deeply by the fact that nearly every § i, 
enrollee has a basic honesty and man- By 4 
liness which a boyhood of poverty and taugh 





life on the streets has not erased. It 
is much too early to become pessimis- 
tic over American boys. 


the a 
osoph 
jects 





fr 
anita fellowship soon devel- i 
ops in a camp. Racial and _ religious empl 
conflicts melt away; boys of different §,...., 
nationalities and religions become the ff}, 
best of “buddies.” This merging of vill 
interests and quieting of prejudices is, of », 


of course, no new discovery to those i. 


who have observed youth of different fi... 
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nces at work and play. Here is prac- 
‘ical demonstration of the humanizing 
diect of widening horizons. In short, 
,camp is an excellent proving ground 
for practical psychologists. 


worD should be said for the edu- 
ational features of the camps. In 
he first place, the educational pro- 
mam is entirely voluntary. No lad is 
regimented into any set schedule of 
asses or activities. The wise adviser 
yon discovers that what some boys 
ned is to be left alone for a month 
ortwo until they come to the realiza- 
ion that the way to preferment is 
through expert knowledge in the trades 
and academic lines. Lock-step methods 

{ grades, credits, and promotion 
imply will not do in a CCC camp. 
The tendency is toward the informal 
and the practical, with heavy empha- 
is upon purely vocational training. 
Education and rehabilitation, in their 
broader aspects, are recognized as per- 
haps the most useful function of the 
ramps, a fact which is somewhat curi- 
ous when it is recalled that education 
was not part of the original plan at 
ill. Those who think the sideshow 
has swallowed the circus are reminded 
that in public opinion the rehabilita- 
tion of 300,000 men best justifies the 
expense of the Corps. 

A boy interested in surveying wants 
tolearn it at the business end of a sur- 
veyor’s chain and an Abney level, with 
acompetent foreman at the other end. 
The proverbial log will not do in this 
case, And the classroom must be right 
out where the stakes are being driven 
for the road-building crew. When a 
course in Diesel engines is announced 
it immediately brings the question: 
‘Do we get to work on the engines?” 
There must be evening discussion 
periods for current events, social prob- 
lms and citizenship, with ample op- 
portunity for directed reading. Oppor- 
tunity for self-expression must be 
fiven the timid, but gifted, lad. Some 
f the most successful classes are 
tught by enrollees themselves with 
lhe adviser as a sort of guide, phil- 
‘sopher, and friend. The range of sub- 
ects studied includes almost anything 
tom agriculture to zoology. And the 
cbject of it all is to increase the boy’s 
‘ployability and his social worth to 
society, A few weeks spent discover- 
ing the enrollee’s needs and interests 
Will reveal the joints in the armour 
{ the traditional school methods. 

In conclusion, then, the Civilian 
Conservation Corps will go down in 


Bedtime at Camp Sanders, Mt, Hermon, La. Beds are arranged in alternate fashion 
in order to avoid contagion of colds. 


history as the greatest governmental 
effort yet put forth for the youth of 
this country, and one of the greatest 
conservation measures in history. And 
that is something which makes it of 
great ultimate value to all interested in 
the brotherhood of mankind. 

Friends of peace are reminded that 
two significant CCC projects are the 
development of the Big Bend Inter- 


national Peace Park of 225,000 acres 
on the American side of the Rio 
Grande’s Big Bend, and the Interna- 
tional Peace Garden in the picturesque 
Turtle Mountains of North Dakota 
along the frontier between the United 
States and Canada. In response to this 
gesture the Mexican Government has 
begun similar work on their side, and 
the Canadians have done likewise. 


Trade by Treaties 
(Continued from page 16) 


the United States than does any other 
country. American farmers have a par- 
ticularly vital stake in English mar- 
kets, for approximately a third of our 
total agricultural exports are sold in 
the United Kingdom. After the United 
Kingdom, Canada is our second largest 
customer. 

It is of particular interest that just 
as the United Kingdom wants to buy 
those of our goods which are pri- 
marily agricultural, so Canada wants 
to buy those of our goods which are 
primarily industrial. By these two 
agreements both the American farmer 
and the American mill worker reap 
profit through the gain of foreign mar- 
kets; and the opportunity thus given 
to each for increased economic activity 
naturally reacts to the enormous bene- 
fit of the other in increased purchasing 
power and hence in increased domestic 
markets. 

The recent European crisis must 
bring home to us all the compelling 


importance of building sound founda- 
tions for permanent peace. Military 
demobilization, even military disarma- 
ment, alone cannot bring lasting peace. 
Lasting peace depends upon economic 
as well as military disarmament. Until 
the scourge of economic nationalism 
which has forced trade barriers to ex- 
treme heights throughout the world can 
be overcome through patient and care- 
ful effort to liberalize world trade, 
economic struggle will continue, ac- 
companied by political suspicion and 
hostility. 

Recent European events, far from 
overshadowing the necessity of build- 
ing firm economic foundations for 
peace, demonstrate the need for re- 
doubled efforts in that direction. 
Lovers of peace, lovers of American 
freedom must unite in support of the 
trade agreements program. It is a 
program for promoting domestic pros- 
perity. It is also a program working 
powerfully for peace. 
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CURRENT HISTORY IN THE WORLD OF FINE ARTs 


V. F. CALVERTON | 


AST month I devoted a large part of 
this department to the French 
cinema, which I praised as the 

best in the world today. Since then a 
new film has made its appearance 
which reveals another aspect of the 
French film industry. This film, Baller- 
ina deals with entirely different ma- 
terial from French films discussed 
earlier. 

Ballerina, as its title suggests, is con- 
cerned with the ballet, its central moti- 
vation revolving about the problems, 
difficulties, conflicts, and jealousies 
which live within that thespian world. 
Those struggles alone would be enough 
to satisfy most American producers and 
directors. But not so with the French! 
Ballerina achieves its significance 
through something more subtle than the 
customary loves and hates, frustrations 
and futilities, of the ballet world. Its 
significance resides in its amazing reve- 
lation of child psychology: the psychol- 
ogy of girls from eight to fourteen 
years of age who study to be ballet 
dancers, their sub-adolescent fixations 


and _ hostilities, their exaggerated af- - 


fections and fears, their fetishistic con- 
cern for glamorous trifles, their idola- 
try of motion, their idealization of 
rhythm and gesture. 


The heroine, a little girl of twelve, 
is as unforgetable as Shirley Temple 
and Freddy Bartholomew are forget- 
able. Unlike them, however, this girl 
is extraordinarily unprepossessing ; she 
wins your interest, understanding, and 
sympathy by her acting and not by 
her looks. Her hands alone, inimitably 
sensitive and rhythmic, are more in- 
tensely and compellingly alive than 
are all the smiles and simpers of the 
Hollywood child protagonists. Her 
face, homelier than that of a ghetto- 
starved waif, is magnificent in its 
homeliness. The very extensity of her 
nose, which would have made Cyrano 
de Bergerac envious, lends possibilities 
to her face which prettier features 
would have denied. The French direc- 
tor chose this girl because she pos- 
sessed, in feature and actorial poten- 
tiality, those qualities which were nec- 
essary to make the film an esthetic 
success. Had he chosen—as most Hol- 
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lywood directors would have done— 
a sweet, sympathetic, touching face 
that would have won sympathy by 
virtue of its charm, the cinema would 
have been a failure. 

There are few pictures in which a 
crime is committed and in which you 
feel a definite sympathy for the crim- 
inal. The girl in this picture, because 
of her adoration for one ballet dancer 
whom she thinks of as her godmother, 
opens a trap-door through which a 
rival dancer falls and has her career 
thus destroyed. The crime, however 
understandable, is horrible and uncon- 
donable. Whai this girl does in Baller- 
ina is to make the horrible and uncon- 
donable crime not only understandable 
but forgivable. To do that requires act- 
ing of the highest order. She meets the 
test; and this makes the film one of the 
most significant of the season. No 
Hollywood child actor could have done 
the job, because they are not taught 
to act but to look pretty, act sweet, be 
nice, or courageous or boyscoutish, or 
what you will. To act an unsympathetic 
role and make it sympathetic is some- 
thing which they are never able to do, 
which explains why child actors in 
Hollywood are so hopeless—not only 
Shirley Temple, Bobbie Breen, Freddy 
Bartholomew and Company, but also 
the irrepressible and _ inexecrable 
Mickey Rooney! 

The one Hollywood exception which 
deserves praise because of its very sin- 
gularity is that of Bonita Granville, 
who gave such a splendid child per- 
formance in the film production of 
These Three (movie version of The 


Children’s Hour). 


Hollywood Deserts 
the Duce 


Several years ago, Mussolini sent his 
eldest son, Vittorio, to Hollywood to 
study how American films are made. 
The Duce was eager to build up a suc- 
cessful film industry in Italy. To the 
amazement of the young man as well as 
his father, a large section of the film 
colony boycotted him, refused to give 
him any advice or assistance whatso- 
ever, and it was not long before he 
returned to Italy without having been 
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able to gather the knowledge and g 
perience he sought. Ever since the 
the Mussolini government has he 
hostile to American films. 

Recently that hostility assumed a 
anti-Semitic character. with attack 
upon Eddie Cantor, the Marx Brothers 
the Ritz Brothers, and Charlie Chap 
lin, all of whom IHtalian critics eo) 
demned as Jews, therefore a bad infly. 
ence in the film industry. The battle 
however, is more economic than racial 
in character. American films are obyi- 
ously so much superior to Italian filns 
(which are the worst in Europe) that 
Italian producers find themselves uw. 
able to compete. These anti-Semitic 
anti-American attacks are motivated by 
a desire to defend and protect the home 
industry, which, heaven knows, needs 
protection to survive. 

Now we discover that Hollywood has 
decided to play a positive role instead 
of a negative one. Beginning with the 
new year a number of American mo- 
tion-picture representatives agree not 
to sell their films to the Italian market, 
Bad as Italian cinemas are, Mussolini 
is determined to make his populace 
suffer through them. Mussolini’s Holly. 
wood, situated on the outskirts of 
Rome, is a papier-méaché affair which 
glitters rather than glows, and pos 
sesses an efficiency equivalent to that 
of a Mexican engineer. Nevertheless, 
he is insistent upon playing-up Italian 
films no matter how bad, and playing 
down foreign films no matter how 
good. 

The Minister of Propaganda de 
clared, for instance, that all children’s 
pictures must become educational, 
“exalting Italian heroism, especially 
military heroism, the Italian race, and 
Italy’s past and present history.’ 
Stories and illustrations of a foreign 
character are “ordered suppressed”. 

It is to such extremes that Europeat 
nationalism drives culture these days 
reducing it to the status of a pawn ol 
politics. Already it has brought us to 
the threshold of barbarism. 


Stalin Stifles 
Creativity 


Totalitarianism, wherever 
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s similar characteristics. In Soviet 
gussia it is no less severe and annihil- 
wing in its political demands than in 
Iualy and Germany. Bertram Wolfe, 
d-known radical critic and collab- 
yator with Diego Rivera on several 
hooks, declared in Workers Age (one 
ithe best leftist papers published in 
ihis country ) : 

“The history of Soviet art and let- 
rs is full of examples for the working 
iass of how not to treat its artists and 
writers and the artists and writers of 
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ned qjqoer classes that it may inherit along 
attackgmuith the society it takes over. In the 
‘othersmeatly twenties, the futurists and ab- 
Chap, tract artists got brief factional con- 
S congmtrol. Then the academicians were per- 
1 infly.nitted to hound the abstract artists out 







of Russia or out of painting. With the 
iltra-left political line after 1928 came 
the dictatorship of the R.A.A.P.: this 
yas dissolved in 1932 and its leaders, 
oce faithful tools of Stalinism, were 
purged, some of them physically, a few 
years later. Since 1928, exhibitions 
lave been increasingly filled with 
enes showing Stalin winning great 
nilitary battles (it- was necessary to 
paint out the memory. of Trotsky’s role 
in the creation and leadership of the 
Red Army with scenes showing Lenin 
eagerly seeking advice from Stalin and 
kaning upon him, and it was necessary 
to paint out the memory of Lenin’s dy- 
ing warning to the party that his “best 
disciple” must be removed or the party 
would be wrecked): with ugly, insin- 
wre, badly executed portraits of Stalin 
by the thousands. The very style of 
depiction changed with each twist and 
tun of the party line: till 1934 Stalin 
was always stern, unsmiling, standing 
alone in heroic pose, the man of steel ; 
then he began to appear as a benevolent 
patriarch, patting heads, kissing chil- 
dren, seated in the bosom of his fam- 
ily, smiling fixedly at all and sundry, 
the great humanitarian. It was at that 
moment that he began the purge!” 

An even greater tragedy is that the 
same executionary policy is applied in 
the field of science, where astronomers, 
biologists, chemists, have been jailed 
and shot because their scientific beliefs 
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reign 
1”, [conflicted with those entertained by 
peat Stalin and his reigning clique. But the 
Javs§ "@gedy deosn’t stop even there. As 
n of ‘idney Hook points out in his recent 
is to “ticle, Science and the New Obscur- 
antism, all scientists who have been 
‘taken in” by the Stalin regime adopt 
attitudes and cling to contentions which 
are utterly unsound and unscientific 
wil and pathetically indefensible. 





All this means that good scientists, 








good artists, good men in Soviet Rus- 
sia today, and in all the Communist 
parties which are extensions of the 
Soviet political machine, are being 
driven in one of three directions: to 
silence, to jail, or to intellectual prosti- 
tution. 


The Indian Walks Again 


A few weeks ago the manuscript of a 
play, Metamora, was discovered by Dr. 
Wallace A. Goates. Written by John 


Heroine of “Ballerina” 


Augustus Stone it represents a mile- 
stone in American drama. Not signifi- 
cant as a play, it is significant in terms 
of social content and national chal- 
lenge. Barrett Clark, distinguished 
drama critic, stated that the discovery 
of Metamora is “one of the most 
important historical additions to 
American drama that has ever been 
made.” 

Metamora is an Indian play which 
won a $500 award in the middle of the 
last century from Edwin Forrest, the 
famous actor and producer. Like many 
other plays of that time it was typical 
in that it aimed to get away from-Eu- 
ropean, and especially English, things 
and root itself in American realities. 
Already the Indian had become accept- 
able material for drama. More than 
that, he was beginning, even then, to 
develop into a legend. Rousseau had 
idolized and idealized “the noble sav- 
age.” Philip Freneau had extolled the 
Indian as a man of the earth, with all 
the virtues and energies and powers 
of the earth. Chateaubriand had haz- 
arded thousands of miles of sea, and 
equal thousands of land, to see these 
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Indians, “the noble savages”, these 
holy men of the forest. 

By the time Stone wrote his drama, 
the Indian was no longer a challenge 
to white supremacy. He was a beaten 
race. The sentimentalists had begun 
to feel sorry for him, as sentimentalists 
always do after they are sure that an 
enemy is beaten. Longfellow wrote 
about him in saccharine stanzas in his 
Hiawatha epic. Cooper exalted him into 
a legendary hero in his Leather Stock- 
ing Tales. More obscure writers lauded 
his courage, bravery, and stoicism. 

Metamora introduced into our drama 
what Freneau.and Longfellow intro- 
duced into our poetry and Cooper into 
our fiction. After Metamora, Indian 
plays multiplied, but in our century 
it has been the cinema rather than the 
theatre which has perpetuated the In- 
dian theme. 


The Eternal Toscanini 


That Arturo Toscanini is, everything 
considered, the greatest musician of our 
time is no longer contested. Some 
years back, it was customary to com- 
part Stokowski with Toscanini, some- 
times with Bruno Walter. But today 
such discussions have ceased. Tosca- 
nini is no longer comparable. He is in- 
comparable. His work with the NBC 
orchestra gives the final touch to a 
great career. No other conductor has 
achieved such amazing innovations of 
interpretation, such miraculous re- 
visions and re-emphases of tonal and 
rhythmic quality. If he fails at times 
with the Russians, as he did a few 
weeks ago with the Pathetique, he 
never fails with the Germans, the Scan- 
dinavians, the Spanish, or the Italians. 

There has been considerable recent 
discussion in England about Toscanini, 
the best of it by Ernest Newman, who 
is the leading musical critic of our 
day. It is odd that the best musical 
critic of this generation should come 
from the most unmusical of all coun- 
tries, England. Mr. Newman is not only 
superb as a critic of music as it is 
written, played, and performed; he is 
also a mind that delves with eagerness 
into the problems of music as a social 
reality. He tries to understand, study, 
and analyze music as a whole, in terms 
of the civilization which gave it birth, 
meaning, and significance. America 
has produced no critics of that order 
with the exception of Mr. Lawrence 
Gilman and Mr. E. Siegmeister. Un- 
fortunately, Mr. Siegmeister has writ- 
ten little, but what he has written has 
been first-rate in terms of social con- 
tent. Besides Mr. Newman, there is, 
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to be sure, Rutland Boughton, whose 
work on Bach and his time is one of 
the best musical analyses of our gen- 
eration. 

But let us turn back to what Mr. 
Newman said about Toscanini in the 
London Times: “What fascinates some 
of us where Toscanini is concerned 
is the fact that there is never any 
question of his ‘Beethoven’, his “Wag- 
ner’, or any of that nonsense. We get 
just Beethoven’s Beethoven or Wag- 
ner’s Wagner, and that is enough for 
us; for we find that when the score is 
played as it is written we perceive a 
hundred things in it that were not per- 
ceptible before. To play a score like 
that of the Ninth Symphony or the 
Meistersinger just as it is written, how- 
ever, implies a knowledge of every- 
thing in the score, which few conduc- 
tors seem to possess. At a Toscanini 
performance we hear a_ thousand 
things which we had never heard be- 
fore. This merely means that we hear 
the whole score—because Toscanini 
really knows the whole score, down 
to the minutest accent or dot, and 
believes that if the composer put this 
or that down in his score it was because 
it meant something to him in the total 
texture.” 

I can think of no compliment greater 
than that which could be paid to a 
musician, or any one more accurate 
wherein Toscanini is concerned. 


Exit Football 


St. Johns College, which recently 
startled the academic world by its 
elimination of specific courses from 
its curriculum, has now made another 
innovation—the discontinuance of in- 
tercollegiate athletics. Football is the 
first sport to feel the axe, and already 
its two football coaches have resigned. 
St. Johns does not intend to give up 
athletics, President Stringfellow Barr 
states, but merely intercollegiate ath- 
letics. “Fear may be expressed that 
dropping intercollegiate athletics will 
kill interest in all athletics.” This 
fear, Mr. Stringfellow Barr goes to 
say, “seems to me to be groundless. 
There are two kinds of interest in 
athletics, the interest a good player 
feels in playing well, and the interest 
a popular athlete feels in attracting 
applause. We want and expect at St. 
Johns a great deal of the first kind 
of interest, but exhibitionism in ath- 
letics does not interest us.” 

Frem a cultural point of view this 
move on the part of St. Johns is most 
salutarysAthletics:.in almost all col- 


leges and universities has lost its real 
purpose, that of being a body-strength- 
ener and builder. It has lost most of 
the original amateur spirit and ac- 
quired a professional cast. Colleges 
have devised a dozen schemes whereby 
they can attract the best athletes to be- 
come their students. As President Barr 
states, “The term athletic scholarship 
is widely used today to hide subsidy 
and professionalism. Athletic scholar- 
ships are granted by many colleges, 
with a good deal of hypocritical talk 
about Rhodes _ scholarships, high 
grades, fine character, eligibility, etc., 
but for the obvious purpose of pro- 
viding teams with paid players to 
win games.” 

What St. Johns will do henceforth 
is to encourage athletics within the 
college itself, and it will even establish 
athletic scholarships for those who 
assist in teaching sports to other stu- 
dents. In other words, it is stressing 
the cooperative spirit, instead of the 
competitive spirit, in athletics. It wants 
all its students, not just a small group 
of them, to participate in sport. 


Nazis Meet Rebuff 


On the same day that George Grosz, 
one of the greatest artists of our time, 
became an American citizen, Mr. F. 
W. Elven, editor of the Cincinnati 
Freie Presse, a German language news- 


paper, rejected the Eagle award which 


was to have been bestowed upon him 
by the German government. “I am not 
interested in any country except the 
United States,” he declared. “I want 
the citizens of Cincinnati to know that 
our policy is ‘United States, first, last, 
and always’.” 

Mr. Grosz, a voluntary exile from 
Germany for the last six years, voiced 
similar sentiments: “America is the 
only place for a liberal mind,” he 
stated. “If I had remained in Germany 
I would probably be in a concentra- 
tion camp now. . . . Modern Ger- 
man art is mediocre. The mass move- 
ment in modern Germany has lowered 
the taste of its people for art. Nazism 
automatically ends esthetic develop- 
ment.” 

Mr. Grosz enjoys the distinction of 
having a number of his paintings hung 
in the recent “gallery of horrors,” 
which contained the work of those art- 
ists whom the Nazis condemned as 
being non-German. During the World 
War he was tried twice in Germany 
for a drawing called “Christ Wearing 
a Death Mask,” now hanging in Har- 
vard University. 





Current Histop, 





War and Culture 


Destructive and horrendous though 
war is, always has been, and alway, 
will be, the world has never been lack. 
ing in politicians, philosophers, apj 
demagogues who have exalted it jn}, 
a great and noble endeavor. In oy, 
own day Mussolini, plagiarizing May. 
netti’s words, has called war “th 
world’s hygiene,” and German Nazis 
have described it as “the beautiful a4. 
venture,” “man’s closest approach ty 
the ideal.” In the nineteenth century 
a man as gentle as Ruskin defended jt 
for its moral value. 

Most people, however, do not fe¢| 
so warmly about war and in these day; 
when war threatens like a storm-cloud | 
to break upon us at any moment, jt 
behooves us to give some reflection to 
its origins as well as its consequences, 
In that connection, I want to quote the 
following words of Mark Twain, which 
appeared years ago in his Mysterioy 
Stranger because they are so appropri- 
ate and arresting: 

“The loud little handful, as usual, 
will shout for the war. The pulpit 
will, warily and cautiously, object—at 
first; the great, big, dull bulk of the 


nation will rub its sleepy eyes and try 


to make out why there should be a war, § 


and will say, earnestly and_ indig. 
nantly: ‘It is unjust and dishonorable 
and there is no necessity for it.’ 

“Then the handful will shout louder, 
A few fair men on the other side will 
argue and reason against the war with 
speech and pen, and at first will have 
a hearing and be applauded, but it will 
not last long; those others will outshout 
them, and presently the anti-war audi: 
ences will thin out and lose popularity. 

“Before long you will see a curious 
thing—the speakers stoned from the 
platform and free speech strangled by 
hordes of furious men who in their se 
cret hearts are still at one with those 
stoned speakers—as earlier—but do 
not dare to say so. 


“And now the whole nation—pulpit 
and all—will take up the war cry and 
shout itself hoarse and mob any honest 
man who ventures. to open his mouth. 


“Next, the statesmen will invent 
cheap lies, putting the blame upon 
the nation that is attacked, and every 
man will be glad of those conscience 
soothing fallacies and will diligently 
study them, and refuse to examine any 
refutations of them; and thus he will 
by and by convince himself that the 
war is just and will thank God for the 
better sleep he enjoys after this process 
of grotesque self-deception.” 
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CCORDING to information § re- 
A ceived from Berlin, Pastor 
Martin Niemoeller, who has 
heen imprisoned for more than a year, 
has refused to regain his freedom on 
condition that he sign an agreement 
jot to resume his activity in his Berlin- 
Dahlem parish. Pastor Niemoeller, the 
report continues, has addressed a letter 
0 his parish exhorting it to stand 
fast in the faith and adding that he 
prefers to remain in prison rather 
than give up his vocation. 

The rumors originating in Germany 
that Pastor Niemoeller and other 
Protestant and Roman Catholic lead- 
es, both clerical and lay, will be re- 
leased from “protective custody” and 
concentration camps remain merely 
rumors. Real leaders of the Church 
have ideals similar to those of Pastor 
Niemoeller. When given an oppor- 


= tunity, they will undoubtedly follow 


his example and endure imprisonment 
rather than apostasize. 

In spite of—or perhaps because of— 
a vigorous “anti-Church” campaign 
being waged by National Socialist 
“racial” elements, church membership 
is not only holding its own, but is 
actually increasing because of the pop- 
ulation increase. Even though they 
threaten to expropriate property be- 
longing to the Roman Catholic Church 
and to liquidate all Protestant opposi- 
tion, the regime’s own spokesmen ad- 
mit that the Church struggle has only 
intensified Church life. 

Official figures quoted in a dispatch 
to the New York Times of December 4 
show that 54 per cent of the German 
population still belong to Protestant 
Churches, 36 per cent to the Roman 
Catholic Church and only 10 per cent 
to other confessions or none, while 
92 to 95 per cent still pay Church 
taxes. 

Moreover, while withdrawals from 
Protestant Churches began in 1936 to 
exceed conversions from other faiths, 
yet all reports agree that 95 and more 
per cent of the children born in Prot- 
estant families are still being baptized. 
The families of prominent National 
Socialists—as, for example, Field Mar- 
shal Hermann Goering—are included. 


At least 90 per cent of the Protestant 
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dead are being buried by the Church 
and some 80 per cent of the marriages 
among Protestants are still being sol- 
emnized in the Church. The Times 
also reports that relative figures for 
the Roman Catholic Church are con- 
siderably higher. 


T HE situation of the Orthodox Church 
in Poland is a difficult one. The Ortho- 
dox press in Poland, as in other coun- 
tries, has issued a great deal of infor- 
mation on the struggle that the 
Orthodox Church in Poland is under- 
going, especially in the region of 
Holm-Lioublinska. More than five mil- 
lion members of this Church—espe- 
cially those of Russian nationality and 
inhabiting the regions of the East— 
have no fixed status in Poland. 

A commission appointed by the 
State to settle this question has 
achieved no practical results. The ef- 
fort to make the non-Polish population 
both Polish and Roman Catholic has 
led to a serious conflict. Orthodox 
priests are obliged to use Polish in 
their services instead of the Old Slav 
language; if they refuse, the State cuts 
off subsidies, and they have to leave 
their parishes, pay fines, risk having 
the Church closed or themselves ex- 
pelled by the administration. In cer- 
tain cases priests who are not yet nat- 
uralized Polish citizens and who have 
refused to submit to these stipulations 
have been threatened with expulsion to 
U.S.S.R. The Orthodox Church is ac- 
cused of being hostile to the State and 
even of betraying’the State. Churches 
have been closed, burned or destroyed. 
The cemeteries are handed over to the 
Roman Catholics, who in some regions 
are taking an active part in this anti- 
Orthodox campaign. Finally, the fact 
that Orthodox children are obliged to 
receive Roman Catholic religious in- 
struction is helping to create an atmo- 
sphere among the Orthodox population 
which makes the activity of the “God- 
less movement” all the easier. 

All these facts have been submitted 
to the national Senate by deputies. A 
circular letter from the Orthodox epis- 
copacy of Poland, containing a mes- 
sage of consolation to the Orthodox 
population, was seized, in spite of the 
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loyalty to the State that it expressed. 
Several times Orthodox publications 
have been seized by the State adminis- 
tration, which also has the right to 
dismiss all priests and any other peo- 
ple serving the Orthodox Faith, with- 
out any indication of the reason and 
without any trial. The nomination of 
a priest is often refused without any 
explanation. Professors of Orthodox 
theology, such as Archimandrite Hy- 
larion Wasdekas in Warsaw, and Prof. 
N. Arsenieff, well known in oecumeni- 
cal circles, have been dismissed. In 
the Orthodox school of which Archi- 
mandrite Hylarion Wasdekas_ was 
head, the officials are now almost all 
Roman Catholics. Archimandrite is 
now also the Exarch in Poland of the 
Oecumenical Patriarch of Constantin- 
ople. 


i following quotation from The 
Commonweal of December 2, 1938, is 
indicative of some of the honest think- 
ing which has been stimulated in the 
United States by the persecution of 
religious and racial minorities. 

“Though Jews are not a race, the 
colored people are. It is blood that 
identifies them. And though Nazi Ger- 
many and Fascist Italy are the out- 
standing preachers of racial intoler- 
ance today, we make bold to assert that 
the United States is the outstanding 
practiser of racial intolerance. There 
are 13,000,000 Negroes in the United 
States as against 700,000 Jews in Ger- 
many and 50,000 in Italy. We need not 
detail here the well-known facts of 
racial oppression in America—disen- 
franchisement, social ostracism, eco- 
nomic discrimination, educational, cul- 
tural and hygienic neglect, religious 
segregation, ghettoism, lynching and 
the rest. They are so well known that 
we are callous to them. The still small 
voice of conscience has been stifled 
in their regard. This is our national 
shame! It is ardently to be hoped for 
that the present crisis of the Jews will 
provoke widespread self-examination 
of conscience in America and effica- 
cious resolution to mend our ways. 
Can we point out the mote in a broth- 
er’s eye, while there remains a beam 
in our own?” 





THE GOVERNMENT 


Summary of activities and work of the various 


Federal Government departments and agencies 


Notes Exchanged by 
United States and Mexico 


Excerpts from Secretary of Hull’s note 
to Mexico, presented on Nov. 9 to Dr. 
Francisco Castillo Najera, Mexican Am- 
bassador to the United States: 


I have the honor to acknowledge the 
receipt of the note addressed by your 
government on Sept. 1 to Ambassador 
Daniels. 

Careful examination of that note dis- 
closes no grounds that would justify this 
government in modifying the position set 
forth at length in my notes to you dated 
July 21 and Aug. 22, 1938. 

My government would be willing to 
agree to the plan proposed hereafter, 
which, if acceptable to your government, 
would resolve at once the present con- 
troversy in so far as it relates to com- 
pensation for American-owned agrarian 
properties seized since Aug. 30, 1927, 
that if continued must seriously impair 
the friendly relations between the two 
countries. 


1. Both our governments are in accord 
that the values of. the American-owned 
agrarian properties expropriated since 
Aug. 30, 1927, be determined by a com- 
mission composed of one representative 
of each of our governments, and, in case 
of disagreement, by a third person se- 
lected by the Permanent Commission 
with seat at Washington, as established 
by the so-called Gondra Treaty. 


2. My government proposes (a) that 
the two commissioners be appointed by 
their respective governments at once; 
(b) that they hold their first meeting in 
the city of Mexico on the first day of 
December, 1938; (c) that each govern- 
ment bear the entire expense of the sala- 
ries, maintenance, transportation and in- 
cidentals of its commissioner and his 
staff and that any expense incurred 
jointly as, for instance, in connection 
with airplane travel, be shared equally. 


3. My government believes it impor- 
tant and understands that your govern- 
ment is in accord in this regard, that a 
time limit be established for the com- 
pletion of the work of the commissioners. 
It is, therefore, proposed that the com- 
missioners be instructed that they must 
complete the determinations of value by 
not later than May 31, 1939. 

If, during the course of the delibera- 
tions of the two commissioners, they are 
unable to reach a common finding upon 


the matters submitted to them for their 
joint determination, my government pro- 
poses that the permanent commission at 
Washington be requested to appoint 
immediately the third commissioner in 
order that he may resolve the matters 
upon which the two governments’ com- 
missioners are unable to agree. 


It is further proposed that in case of 
disagreement in any particular case, the 
representative appointed by the perma- 
nent commission be requested to rendet 
his award within not more than two 
months from the time the case is sub- 
mitted to him. The salaries and expenses 
of the third commissioner will be de- 
frayed in equal proportions by the two 
governments. 

4. The adequate and effective measure 
of compensation to be paid in each case 
shall be determined in the usual man- 
ner by taking into consideration, among 
other pertinent factors, the establishment 
of the nationality of the claimant, the 
legitimacy of his title, the just value of 
the property expropriated, the fair return 
from the property of which claimant has 
been deprived between the time of expro- 
priation and the time of receiving com- 


‘pensation, as well as such other facts as 


in the opinion of the commissioners 
should be taken into account in reaching 
a determination as to compensation. 


5. It is my understanding that the 
Mexican Government will pay the sum of 
$1,000,000 United States currency as first 
payment of the indemnities to be deter- 
mined by the commission to which this 
note refers, and that this payment will 
be made to the Government of the 
United States on or before May 31, 1939. 


It is my further understanding that 
immediately subsequent to the deter- 
mination by the commission of the final 
valuation, in accordance with the pro- 
cedure indicated in numbered paragraph 
four of this note, of American-owned 
agrarian properties as defined in num- 
bered paragraph one, the two govern- 
ments will reach an agreement as to the 
amounts to be paid to the government of 
the United States by the Government of 
Mexico annually for the account of such 
claims in the years subsequent to the 
year 1939. 


As the basis for such agreement there 
will be taken into consideration such 
statement of its ability to pay as may 
be demonstrated by the Government of 
Mexico. The Government of Mexico, I 
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understand, agrees that the annual pay. 
ments to be made by it to the Goverp. 
ment of the United States subsequent ty 
the year 1939 for the account of these 
claims will in no event be less than 
$1,000,000 United States currency, and 
that such payments will be made, op 
June 30 of the corresponding year. 


Excerpts from a translation of the note 
from Eduardo Hay, Mexican Minister for 
Foreign Relations, delivered to Anm. 
bassador Josephus Daniels on Nov. 12: 


As was proposed in its note of Aug. 3 
of the current year, my government 
agrees that the value of the expropri- 
ated lands shall be established by a 
commission consisting of a representa. 
tive of each government; also that cases 
of disagreement between these represent. 
atives shall be decided by a third person 
designated by the Permanent Commis. 
sion, established by the Gondra Pact, 
which has its seat in Washington, not- 
withstanding the ‘fact that, in this in 
stance, it is not a matter of an investi. 
gating commission, an express function 
in the said pact, of the commission re. 
ferred to. 

It agrees, likewise in conformity with 
its original intention, that the representa- 
tives of the two governments shall be 
immediately designated and that their 
first meeting shall take place in the City 
of Mexico on the first day of December 
of the present year. Outlays. for emolu- 
ments, travel and other expenditures, 
both of the representatives and of the 
persons assisting them in their work, 
shall be defrayed by the respective gov- 
ernments. The two governments shall 
each pay one-half of the expenses in 
curred jointly. 

Likewise, the emoluments which are 
to be paid to the third person referred to 
shall be shared equally, as proposed by 
your government, by Mexico and the 
United States. 

My government manifests, expressly, 
that it agrees that the representatives 
designated be instructed to the effect that 
their work of evaluation be concluded in 
May, 1939, and that the cases of dis 
agreement be submitted to the considera 
tion of the third person, who will, like- 
wise, be requested to render his decision 
within a term of not more than two 
months, counting from the date on which 
his intervention has been requested. 


The 
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gands that the commissioners, in pro- 
weding to Make the respective evalua- 
tion, shall take into account, among 
yer pertinent facts, the establishment 
ij the nationality of the claimant, the 
jgality of his title to enter a claim and 
ie last fiseal valuation prior to the 
apropriation. 

Respecting the manner of payment of 
the corresponding indemnifications, my 
wernment will pay the amount of 
1,000,000 in the month of May, 1939. 
My government is agreed that, once 
ie representatives fix the amount of 
ike indemnifications, the governments 
dull agree upon the annual amount 
yhich the Government of Mexico shall 
py to that of the United States, in 
ie years subsequent to 1939, on the 
aims in question. In the determination 
ot the said annual payments, the 
«momic possibilities of Mexico shall be 
ken into account. 

My government agrees, forthwith, 
that the annual amounts which must be 
nid to the United States Government 
dall not be less than $1,000,000, United 
States currency, and, lastly, my govern- 
nent is in agreement that the payments 
be made on the 30th day of June of 
each year. 

The Government of Mexico deems 
necessary to have it understood that the 
decisions reached by the representatives 
designated shall in no case extend be- 
ynd evaluation of the lands expropri- 
ated and the modalities of payment of 
the amount determined; that they shall 
not constitute a precedent, in any case 
wor for any reason; neither shall they 
decide the juridical principles main- 
ined by the two governments and 
applicable to the matter in question. 






































Reply From Japan 





Excerpts from the Japanese reply to 
the United States’ protest on China of 
Oct. 27. It was handed on Nov. 18 to 
Ambassador Joseph C. Grew by For- 
eign Minister Hachiro Arita: 













Firstly, . . . export exchange measures 
as adopted at Tsingtao are calculated to 
place users of the old Chinese currency, 
vho have been obtaining unfair profits, 
man equal footing with those using 
Federal Reserve notes. 

Inasmuch as application of the meas- 
tres makes no differentiation according 
fo nationality, they cannot be consid- 
ered discriminatory measures. As a mat- 
ler of fact, it is through these measures 
that those users of Federal Reserve notes 
who had, in a sense, been discriminated 
against have been placed on equal foot- 
Ing with others and thus enabled to 
Compete on a fair basis. 

Secondly, in North and Central China, 
new Chinese regimes some time ago 
effected revisions of the customs tariff 
Nan attempt to secure rational modifi- 
tation of the former tariff enforced by 
the Kuomintang government, which was 
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The National Labor Relations Board Keeps Up With Its Work 


unduly high and ill-calculated to pro- 
mote economic recovery and the general 
welfare of the Chinese people. 

However, the schedule actually ap- 
proved for the time being is the one 
approved by the powers in 1931, so that 
no complaint has been heard from for- 
eign residents of any nationality on the 
spot. The Japanese Government are, of 
course, in favor of the purpose of said 
revision, believing it will serve to pro- 
mote effectively the trade of all coun- 
tries with China. 

Thirdly, as for organization of cer- 
tain promotion companies in China, 
restoration and development of China’s 
economic, financial and industrial life 
after the present affair is a matter of 
urgent necessity for the welfare of the 
Chinese. 

The North China Development Com- 
pany and Central China Development 
Company were established (by Japan) 
with a view to giving China necessary 
assistance toward said restoration and 
also with the aim of contributing toward 
the development of: China’s natural re- 
sources. It is far from the thoughts 
of the Japanese Government to impair 
the rights and interests of American 
citizens in China or discriminate against 
their enterprises. 

The Japanese Government, therefore, 
do not oppose, but heartily welcome, 
participation of third powers on the 
basis of the new situation which has 
arisen. 

Fourthly, concerning the return of 
American citizens to occupied areas, 
Your Excellency is aware that in North 
China there is no restriction, excepting 
very special cases where the personal 





safety of those who return would be 
endangered, while in the Yangtze Val- 
ley large numbers of Americans have 
already returned. The reason that per- 
mission to return not yet has been made 
general is, as has repeately been com- 
municated to Your Excellency, due to 
danger that persists because of imper- 
fect restoration of order and also to 
the impossibility of admitting nationals 
of a third power on account of strategic 
necessities such as the preservation of 
military secrets. 

Again, the various restrictions en- 
forced in the occupied areas concerning 
residence, travel, enterprise and trade 
of American citizens constitute the mini- 
mum regulations consistent with military 
necessities and local conditions of peace 
and order. It is the intention of the 
Japanese Government to restore the sit- 
uation to normal as soon as circum- 
stances permit. 

While it is true that in these days 
of emergency Americans residing in this 
country are subject to various economic 
restrictions, yet these are, needless to 
say, restrictions imposed not upon 
Americans alone but also on all for- 
eigners of all nationalities as well as 
upon subjects of Japan. 

However, since there are at present 
in China military operations on a scale 
unprecedented in our history, it may well 
be recognized by the government of the 
United States that it is unavoidable that 
these military operations should occa- 
sionally present obstacles to giving full 
effect to our intention of respecting the 
rights and interests of American citizens. 

Japan at present is devoting her 
energy to the establishment of a new 
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Loss Caused in National Income by the Depression 


Some striking points were made by Isador Lubin in presenting this and many other charts 
with his testimony before the Monopoly Inquiry Committee in Washington, December 1. 

He pointed out that if the American economic system had functioned as effectively in the 
nine years from 1930 to 1938 as it did in 1929, the people would have had nearly $133,000,- 
000,000 more real income than they actually received. 

The loss of gross income by farmers from 1930 to 1938 was over $38,000,000,000 or about 


three times as great as their income in 1929. 
holders would have received $20,000,000,000 more 
1930-38 if the high level of 1929 dividend disbursements had been maintained. 


Security 


in dividends in the years 


The figures 


have not been adjusted for price changes since 1929, an adjustment which would make the 


loss smaller. 


As to employment the reduced level of industrial activity since 1929 is equal to the loss 
of more than one full year of employment for the entire working population engaged in 


non-agricultural occupations. 


The loss shown, a full year’s work for 43,000,000 men, does 


not allow for the addition since 1929 of about 5,000,000 to the potential working population 
nor for the nearly 2,000,000 persons unemployed in 1929. 


order based on genuine international 
justice throughout East Asia, the at- 
tainment of which end is not only an 
indispensable condition for the very 
existence of Japan but also constitutes 


the very foundation of enduring peace - 


and stability in East Asia. 

It is the firm conviction of the Japa- 
nese Government that in the face of 
the new situation fast developing in 
East Asia, any attempt to apply to the 
conditions of today and tomorrow inap- 
plicable ideas and principles of the past 
would neither contribute toward the es- 
tablishment of real peace in East Asia 
nor solve immediate issues. 

However, as long as these points are 
understood, Japan has not the slightest 
inclination to oppose participation of 
the United States and other powers in 
the great work of reconstruction in East 
Asia along lines of industry and trade; 
and I believe the new regimes now being 
formed in China are prepared to wel- 
come such foreign participation. 


German-United States Notes 
on Austrian Debts 


Excerpts from the note delivered by 
the American ambassador to the Ger- 
man Foreign Office on Oct. 19, 1938: 


The failure of the German Govern- 
ment to reply to my notes of April 6 
and June 9 regarding the cessation of 
service upop Austrian dollar bonds still 


comes persistently to the front in the 
United States as a disregard of just 
rights of the bondholders and an inequit- 
able consideration of an American inter- 
est. 

The German Government is currently 
making payments on the service of 
similar Austrian obligations in the hands 
of British, French and other nationali- 
ties. Its disappointment at the continued 
neglect of the German Government is 
therefore all the greater. 

My government permits payments of 
every variety to be made from its terri- 
tories to residents of Germany without 
hindrance or impediment, including 
payments on obligations held by German 
citizens. 

Various German dollar bonds selling 
in the American market at extremely 
low prices because of lack of payment 
continue to be repatriated by Germany, 
exchange being made available for that 
purpose. The German Government must 
recognize that a continuation of this 
situation is certain to intensify a feeiing 
of injustice and discrimination. 


Excerpts from the note dated Nov. 17, 
1938, received at the American Embassy 
in Berlin from the German Foreign 


Office: 


The German Government has been 
seeking a way which would make it 
possible for it, in spite of its fundamen- 
tal rejection of any legal obligation, to 


- 
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give consideration to the American cred 
itors of certain Austrian Governmey 
debts in a similar manner as that mea 
while arranged for various other cred 
itors. It has not been possible, however 
to find such a way as yet, for the fol 
lowing reasons: 

Your communication of Oct. 19 refe., 
to the payments which the Creditors , 
certain Austrian Government loans 3 
England, France and several other coy, 
tries receive on the basis of agreemey, 
concluded meanwhile with these oy, 
tries. 

These agreements, however, were onh 
possible because of the fact that tradg 
with all these countries results jp , 
considerable export surplus for Ge 
many from which foreign exchange {y 
these payments can be drawn and }y 
cause special provisions could be agreej 
upon which guaranteed that the traé, 
surplus would always permit the with 
drawal of such foreign exchange. 

On account of the extremely passive 
condition of German trade with the 
United States, which already require 
an outlay of considerable amounts 5 
foreign exchange to pay for Germa 
imports from the United States, a similar 
treaty adjustment for payments t 
American creditors can naturally nt 
be made. 

The German Government has mat 
investigations as to whether it might not 
be possible to make some other adjus- 
ment in favor of the American creditors, 
So far the investigations have not led 
to any solution; but they are being 
continued. 





Excerpts from the note delivered by 
the American Embassy at Berlin to the 
German Foreign Office on Nov. 25, 1938: 


My government reaffirms its position 
as to the responsibility of the Germa 
Government for the payment of the in- 
debtedness of the government of Austri: 
and its intention to look to the German 
Government for payment thereof. 

This inter-governmental indebtednes. 
incurred to obtain food for the Austria 
people at a time of distress and lack 
of means or ordinary credit for the mo: 
necessary payments, and _ specifically 
secured on assets and revenues 0 
Austria, has not disappeured or beet 
annulled by the fact of the taking ove 
of these assets and revenues by the Ger 
man Government. 

It appears that, with respect to bon¢ 
of the Austrian Government which at 
held by citizens or residents of th 
United States, the German Governmen: 
while disclaiming legal responsibility. * 
prepared to make de facto provision fe: 
payment as a charge onthe Germs 
Government, and that it has caused the 
suspension of capital and interest par 
ments by the agencies charged therewit® 
prior to Oct. 2, 1938. 
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This confirmation of the position that 
holders of the bonds of the Austrian 
Federal Government must look to the 
German Government for the discharge 
of these obligations might reduce the 
question of legal responsibility to an 
academic question were adequate pro- 
yision, acceptable to the bondholders, 
made for the payment of the obliga- 
tions. 

My government sincerely hopes that 
these studies may produce in the near 
future a positive result so that the 
American holders of Austrian securities 
will not long remain the only important 
group of holders of Austrian bonds for 
which no provision for payment has been 
made. 

It would cost little for the German 
Government to provide payments for the 
bonds of the Austrian Government ac- 
tually outstanding in American hands 
such as it already provides for its own 
dollar bonds in the United States. 


Current History | 
neo on page 31 

1. Tunisia, Corsica, Nice and Savoy. 

2. No; an agreement for payment 
reached on November 12. 

3. Pearl Buck of the United States in litera- 
ture; and Professor Enrico Fermi of 
Italy in physics. 

4. Daughter of John L. Lewis, the CIO 
president, and a member of the United 
States delegation to the Pan-American 
conference. 

5. Belgium 

6. Nineteen. 

7. One billion marks (about $400,000,000). 
A 20 per cent levy is being imposed on 
Jews’ fortunes to pay it. 

8. Colonel Batista, Cuban dictator. 

9. Czechoslovakia became Czecho-Slovakia. 

10. Germany. 

11. France. No; the Daladier government 
easily broke it. 

12. Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

13. Berlin, Germany. 

14. Both conservative 
elected one member. 

15. £200,000,000 ($1,000,000,000). 

16. Attorney General Cummings. 

17. Premier of Hungary. 

18. The National Grange has gone on record 
for revision of the present Farm Act. 

19. No; a round-table conference of Jews 
and Arabs has been called to discuss 
the problem. 

20. The monopoly inquiry. 

21. The new president of Czecho-Slovakia. 

22. The International Ladies Garment Work- 
ers Union. 

23. Rumania. 

24. Because of the U. S. government’s dis- 
pleasure with recent developments in 
Germany. 


25. The new President of Turkey. 
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We Vote As We Please 
(Continued from page 35) 


did it all, but the New Deal vote in- 
creased by more than 400,000 each in 
the first three states and in Pennsy]l- 
vania by 1,000,000. The New Deal 
total vote went up 4,655,000 in that 
year, 1936, and the increase in the four 
states named was just over half. This 
was much more than it should have 
been on a population basis. 

Using the technique of the specific 
appeal to specific groups of non-voters, 
the New Deal won a total national 
vote in 1936 of 27,476,000. This was 
three times as much as the Democratic 
vote prior to Al Smith in 1928 and 
12,460,000 more than he polled. In 
the five elections before 1916 the gain 
in the total vote of all parties was 
1,200,000. In the five elections since 
suffrage (which should double the 
amount, of course) the increase has 
been 19,000,000. The Republicans 
have gained 500,000 and the Demo- 
crats 18,500,000. However, there are 
30,000,000 qualified voters yet to be 
won. 

The clearest picture of what has 
happened will be obtained perhaps if 
we compare the 1920 and 1936 votes 
of the five key states which have 20 or 
more electoral votes each and which 
together control 160 of the 266 neces- 
sary to elect. The 1920 election, the 
first under woman suffrage, produced 
the Republicans’ new par from which 
they have deviated only once (1928) 
in five elections and confirmed the 
Democrats’ par from which they devi- 
ated but slightly in three elections. It 
was also the last balloting before La 
Follette introduced the new technique 
of the specific promise to specific 
groups of specific aid from govern- 
ment. 

The accompanying table shows the 
sweeping inflow of new voters in the 
five states which dominate national 
elections; it makes clear what has 
happened to reverse the former trend 
of politics and government and what 
must be done if the present trend is to 
be reversed again. 

The Republican party shows steady, 
substantial growth, gains being re- 
corded in every state except Ohio. But 
in the Democratic columns: California 
has increased its Democratic vote eight 
times; New York has added more than 
2,000,000 and is well above the 1920 
Democratic totals for all five states; 





the 1936 five-state Democratic total is 
four times as great as that of 1920. 

This table would seem to make clear 
that the Democratic strength concen- 
trated in these key states has not been 
won from the Republicans since the 
gain is greater than the total Republi- 
can votes at the beginning or the end 
of the period. Nor have the gains any 
connection with population changes, 
since they are fifteen times as great on 
a percentage basis. 

In view of the facts that we have 
found holding true for forty years— 
that we go to the polls en bloc; vote as 
we have always voted, regardless of the 
politicians; cling loyally to party 
standards once we have enlisted under 
them, regardless of campaigns, candi- 
dates, peace or prosperity—the for- 
mula for Republican success or for 
Democratic defeat in 1940 would seem 
clearly indicated: 

The Republicans can win by making 
a specific appeal to specific groups of 
new voters, appeals which will enlist 
in these five key states 4,000,000 of the 
10,000,000 qualified voters who have 
never yet cast their ballots. There may 
be some hope of weaning away those 
who have voted New Deal once, but 
that is slight. 

New Deal Democrats can defeat 
themselves by splitting as the Republi- 
cans did in 1912, unless one faction 
gets 70 per cent of their 1936 vote, 
which seems quite improbable. 

The negatives are as clear in the 
pattern as the positives: The Republi- 
cans cannot win by appeals to Demo- 
crats to desert their party, by weaning 
away a few state leaders, by talk of 
constitution and liberty, by finding 
beautiful words for the radio speeches 
or sound sense for the party platform. 
The Democrats cannot defeat them- 
selves by scandal within their adminis- 
tration, by fighting among themselves 
(unless they split their party and run 
two candidates for President), by ex- 
travagance, by their failure to end 
unemployment. This kind of thing has 
never changed totals enough to effect 
the final result. 

Of course there is another possibil- 
ity. History may have become tired of 
repeating herself, may yawn with bore- 
dom and decide that 1940 is the time 
to break all the precedents she has 
been building all through the years. 
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Translations and Quotations from the Press of the World____| 


China’s Gangs 
of Robber Children 


oR fifteen years after the Revolu- 
L tion, homeless children roamed the 

Russian cities, stealing for a living 
and fighting for possession of the loot. 
Now, as a result of the slaughter and 
economic and social demoralization 
caused by the Japanese invasion, simi- 
lar gangs of homeless Chinese children 
have been organized, and they have 
sprouted from the same germs—hunger 
and despair. 

They operate in the large cities, 
especially in Shanghai, along much the 
same lines as the Russian bezprizorniki, 
though they seem to be better organ- 
ized. Their methods of obtaining food 
are crude but very efficient. At an ap- 
pointed hour they meet at a designated 
corner of the city early in the morning 
or late at night, when there are few 
pedestrians to interfere with their geta- 
way. 

They act swiftly. As soon as their 
number swells to some thirty-five or 
forty, they rush a foodstall or shop, 
snatching as much as they can put 
their eager hands on before the street- 
peddlers or employees of shops, over- 
whelmed by the suddenness of the at- 
tack and their numbers, can raise an 
alarm. In less than a minute they have 
denuded the shop and have disap- 
peared through a labyrinth of alleys, 
each boy taking a different course. 

These boys are always led by one or 
more adults. Within four days, two 
such raids were successfully carried 
out by a single gang of youths in their 
teens. On both occasions the signal 
was given by an adult. 

Really criminal tendencies are yet 
dormant in the gangs. The boys want 
only to eat and are satisfied at having 
found at least a temporary solution to 
this gnawing problem. Shanghai’s 
crack police force, sadly overworked 
by armed thugs, terrorists, petty cri- 
minals and the general tension of the 
situation, have not been able to give 
them much thought. They are not in- 
clined to take a serious view of the 
raids, as the gangs are obviously 


formed of children misled by older 
and more daring, but essentially harm- 
less hooligans. They seem to think that 
they can be quickly dispersed when 
the police has time to deal with them. 

But the problem will not be easily 
solved. As long as the boys crave food, 
and stealing is the only means for 
them to satisfy their hunger, it does 
not require a student of psychology to 
conclude that they most certainly will 
keep on stealing. It is true that Soviet 
Russia solved her bezprizorniki prob- 
lem; but Russia needed every man and 
boy for her immense industrial ma- 
chine. The roving vagabonds were 
trained to become useful workers. 

China’s problem is harder. With a 
population of 450 millions, she does 
not need every availabie boy. She can- 
not afford to school him and feed him 
until he can be made self-supporting, 
even if this were her burning desire. 
Nor can she even use all the untrained 
boys in their teens as fodder for the 
enemy's guns. 

—George Leonof in China Weekly News, Shanghai 


The Life 
of a Conscript 


In Britain the word “conscription” 
is not liked. Perhaps it is not actually 
liked on the Continent—but it is ac- 
cepted. Conscription in France is not 
popular—even though force of circum- 
stances and geographical boundaries 
have conspired to make France a mili- 
tary nation. Here are the reasons for 
the unpopularity. 

(a) The young man who wants to 
adopt a professional career has to 
give valuable years to a service where 
he is usually not liked by the non- 
commissioned officers because he “has 
an education.” That has beep improved 
of late years and the university under- 
graduate or educated youth can, by 
either taking junior military training 
or entering some specialized unit, be 
placed in a cadet officer’s squad, and 
even gain commissioned rank before 
he finishes his service. Many young 
officers are taken into the regular army 
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now from these cadets. But the vast 
majority find their civil career inter. 
fered with by conscription. 

(b) The young man who has any 
sort of a living to earn grudges two 
or three years of compulsory service 
with very little pay. He may help to 
support his parents and they will miss 
the francs he used to bring home, 
and will even deprive themselves of 
what they really need to send him a 
little pocket money aw régiment. 

(c) The spirit of a conscript army 
in peace-time is not healthy. Influence 
goes for a great deal and favors can 
be bought by recruits with wealthy 
parents. Lads learn habits that they 
might not otherwise acquire. They 
come away from the regiment brutal 
in mind with their brains dulled. 

(d) In France your clever young 
non-commissioned officer always tries 
for a commission unless he is going 
into the civil service. He goes to a rank- 
er’s' school and is turned out a sous- 
lieutenant. That is not so bad, though 
I do not care for ranker officers as a 
rule, but what of the good, honest 
plodder who makes a good corporal, 
but who will never rise beyond that 
rank, or of the sergeant who is told 
he is too old to qualify for a com- 
mission ? 

They are xegular soldiers, serv: 
ing for a term of years with the 
chance of a pension and some small 
billet in a Government office at the 
end of their military usefulness. They 
grow disappointed, indifferent. Their 
pay is very small, disgracefully so in 
many cases, and they naturally turn 
their hats upsidedown when the troops 
go on pass, and he who can “drop” 
gets leave of absence. 

When the “young class” leave for 
the colors in September, they go with 
a good enough heart, but it is the 
parents who look grave, and the young 
girls are, many of them, tearful. 

In Germany service is even harder 
than in France. The French officer is 
not a martinet, as a rule; the German 
officer is taught to regard his men as 
mere cogs in a machine. The Teuton 
non-commissioned officer is a serving 
soldier who cannot become an oflicer, 
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qualified by a word I will not attempt 
to translate, but which means that 
while he has the authority to com- 
mand yet he is without commission. 

He is most efficient, specially 
trained and used to handling men. 
He knows that when he leaves the 
service provision will be made for 
him and he will be honored in his 
own village. Naturally, to such a man 
discipline and the drill book are 
sacred law. 

In Italy conscription has become a 
curse. Men who have returned to their 
farms after fighting in the World War 
have been called out to go to Abys- 
sinia and after that to Spain. Some of 
those men have done seven years’ cam- 
paigning. 

Conscription does not mean you just 
do your eighteen months or two or 
three years and then have done with 
it. You may be called ‘up at any whim 
of the Government. 

Let us say that you are called upon 
to serve at the age of twenty. You do 
three years. For twelve years after that 
you are on active reserve, liable to 
be called on at any moment. 

After you are thirty-five you pass 
into the territorial army, and you 
may be liable for service until you 
are forty-eight or fifty, when you go 
to the territorial reserve until you are 
fifty-five. All that time you must be 
ready to rejoin when called on, and 
during the first years you will be 
called out on periods of training as a 
reservist, usually for the grand maneu- 
vers. 

The reserve officer is not worried 
so much, but he is frequently asked to 
attend refresher courses. 

Switzerland, which has a short train- 
ing system, has an admirable little 
army. Six months is the usual period 
of service, and there are occasional 
calls on your service after you pass 
into the reserve. These periods are not 
unpleasant and the good burghers do 
not seem at all averse to them, but I 
have heard well-to-do young business 


men in Switzerland do everything they 
could to “dodge the army.” 

Army life can be a fine thing when 
it is passed in a good regiment and 
conditions are clean and pay is good, 
but conscription does not make for 
that sort of life. 

—G. de Vilaines in Yorkshire Observer, Bradford, Eng. 


More Truth Than... 


Chamberlain the Peacemaker: 
one week only. 


For 


—Poster in front of London moving picture theatre. 


Horthy 
of Hungary 


What sort of a man is Admiral 
Nicolas Horthy of Hungary, and what 
is his real position? He rules from 
an imperial palace, but there is no 
empire; he is an admiral, but there 
is no navy; and he is acting as regent 
pending the return of the Hapsburgs, 
whom he doesn’t want. 

The constitution of Hungary is be- 
wildering. Once this country declared 
itself a republic. But the improvised 
assembly which made this declaration 
after the collapse of the “ramshackle 
empire” had no mandate to speak for 
all Hungary. It is said that immedi- 
ately after the assembly had pro- 
claimed the republic, one of the dele- 
gates got up and said: “Now we have 
got a republic. That is all right. Now 
what about a king?” 

Horthy’s powers in Hungary are un- 
defined. He lives in the former im- 
perial palace overlooking Budapest. 
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He issues decrees, appoints judges 
and other officials. He can, if he likes, 
dismiss parliament. In other words, 
he is a dictator. 

This form of constitution satisfies 
nearly everybody. The republican is 
able to say: We have a republic. The 
monarchist declares that Horthy is 
keeping the throne warm for a king. 
The Nazi can see elements of Nazi- 
dom in it, and has no complaint— 
for the moment. 

Go back twenty years. Hungary 
was in the hands of a Bolshevist mob. 
Women stood in food lines and sobbed 
for: bread. Village priests were 
dragged from their churches. and 
hanged. Bourgeois officials were mur- 
dered in the streets and their bodies 
thrown into the Danube. Rumanian 
troops occupied the country; Czechs 
and Slovaks menaced it. Fugitives 
crowded into Budapest from Transyl- 
vania and the northern highlands, 
bringing with them what household 
goods they were able to save. Political 
parties were formed in a flash at street 
corners, and as quickly dissolved. 

One morning in 1920 the citizens 
of Budapest were arrested by notices 
that appeared on the billboards. They 
told of the approach of a “Hungarian 
army.” And beneath was the signature, 
Nicolas Horthy. What could be the 
constitution of this Hungarian army? 
Who was Nicolas Horthy? Those 
Budapest citizens were soon to find 
out. For one morning Horthy, at the 
head of a body of troops, rode into 
the city on an Arab pony. 

The anxious onlookers gazed long 
at him. He wore the uniform of a 
naval officer. He was handsome and 
broad-shouldered. They knew all about 

him very soon. He had been aide-de- 
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camp to the old Emperor Francis 
Joseph. He had fought during the War 
on the Adriatic coast, had _ been 
wounded, had risen to be commander- 
in-chief of the empire’s fleet. When 
the remnants of his command were 
handed over to the Allies, he had re- 
tired to his house in the country. Sud- 
denly he appeared and began to or- 
ganize a new army with the object 
of restoring order in Hungary. At 
Budapest they made him boss. 


Sometimes they called him “gover- 
nor,” sometimes “commander-in- 
chief.” In the end they called him 
“regent.” Within a few weeks of his 
arrival in the city, order was re- 
stored. Hungary had no king; the 
last monarch, Charles, had abdicated 
at the behest of the Allies. Very well, 
Horthy could occupy the position of 
a king except in name. No one an- 
ticipated that the regency would last 
for eighteen years. 

Horthy was, and is still, popular. 
There was glamor around the old Em- 
peror Francis Joseph. But there was 
no glamor about Admiral Nicolas 
Horthy. It was respect. 

There have been talks about the 
restoration of the Hapsburgs. There 
have been putsches on behalf of those 
exiles. All to no purpose. Admiral 
Horthy is still regent until- the Haps- 
burgs return. Hungarians believe that 
their country’s present state is only a 
passing phase, but they seem content 
to allow it to run on. 


In December, 1937, Horthy was 
actually a real “monarch” for two 
days. At a mass meeting of the Hun- 
garian National Socialist Party in 
Debreczen, they proclaimed him “King 
Nicolas.” But those who did so were 
promptly arrested. For anyone who 
introduces the question of a mon- 
archy in Hungary “is not serving his 
country,” as it was put at the time 
by a member of the upper house of 
the Hungarian parliament. 


—Evening Standard, London. 


Perhaps 


One day, perhaps, this country will 
in some conspicuous place erect a 
statue to Herr Hitler—as we have al- 
ready erected one to George Washing- 
ton—because he has woken us up. 
—Maj.-General J. F, C. Fuller in Daily Mail, London. 


German Opinion 
During the Crisis 


In Germany the people—or at least 
the maturer section—is less adventur- 
ous than its Government, which is not 
responsible to it—at least not at any 
near date. The war memories of Ger- 
mans over thirty-five years of age are 





Dublin Opinion 
“Good morning, sir! Your bath is ready and war has not broken out today!” 
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even more unpleasant than those of 
the British, because of the blockade 
and the hunger Germany suffered 
Those Germans are at least as appre. 
hensive of war as the French, although 
Germany’s soil was never devastated 
by war as was France’s. They fea 
war, but nevertheless their apprehep. 
sions tend to diminish each time Hit. 
ler brings off a successful stroke. 
They come more and more to believe 
that whatever other countries may 
threaten they are largely bluffing and 
that Hitler will obtain his goal with. 
out causing war. 


With the younger generation of 
Germans, particularly those under 
twenty-five, the attitude towards war 
is substantially different. The youth 
of Germany in the past five years has 
been subjected to prolonged and rig. 
orous courses in anti-pacifism. All 
pacifist books have been destroyed 
and pacifist plays and films forbidden, 
To call Nazi teaching simply pure 
militarism is inexact, though its effect 
is not dissimilar. Perhaps it might be 
described as “neo-militarism” or 
“post-imperial militarism.” It is, on 
the whole, less immediately aggres. 
sive; it is tinged with social doctrine 
(perhaps only latter-day Prussian 
paternalism, after all), and every mili- 
tarist action or stroke of militarist 
diplomacy is depicted as being for 
the ideal of peace—a Teutonic or Pan- 
German peace. Militarism is inherent 
in the character of the German gov- 
erning classes. Its new form is the 
contribution of Germany’s new rulers, 
who, for the greater part, do not come 
from the old governing class, although 
the Army, Navy, and much of the 
higher civil administration is still in 
the hands of the latter. 

German civilian morale during the 
crisis, when Hitler seemed determined 
to go to war for the Sudeten area of 
Czechoslovakia, was certainly no 
higher and probably not as high as 
French or British. This is not meant as 
any comparison of “national courage,” 
which is as great in one country as in 
either of the other two. But almost 
every German knows on what a narrow 
margin of foodstuffs and raw materials 
Germany lives under the present strain 
of unparalleled rearmament. When he 
goes into a shop to purchase a spare 
part for a wireless set or a motor-car 
or to give orders for house decoration 
or repair he is soon made aware of the 
shortage of raw materials available for 
civilian use. 


—Berlin Correspondent of The Manchester Guardian. 
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Jen Ymportant Books 
of Non-Fiction of 1938 


Current History will present in the Febru- 
ary issue the annual selection of ten impor- 


tant non-fiction books published during 
the past year. The books are chesen by 
Current History’s Literary Advisory Board, 
the members of which are Henry Seidel 
Canby, John Dewey, Amy Loveman, Bur- 
ton Rascoe, Dorothy Thompson, John W. 
Withers, and M. E. Tracy. 
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contact with Calvin Coolidge left wij, 1 
him the impression of a shy, kind 
grateful man whose “exterior cry 
was a protective armor against 
encroaching world.” 

A Puritan in Babylon is noteworthy 
not so much because of the subject 
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author. His skill in putting down on 
little word after another is approached 
by few other serious writers today, 
Where others merely see, White per. 
ceives; where others curl up and get 
comfortable in their prejudices, Whit 16- 
makes an honest effort to keep his teal 
balance, and invariably does. Willian to th 
Allen White’s shadow is bound ym * J 
lengthen into an institution, 
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Tus unique thing about James Farley wo th 
is that he is all things to the sameqy “ent 


men. When he was made Postmaster™ 
; - ; gees 
General six years ago, Farley wal «,., 


called a spoilsmaster who was going Ja 
to apply the Tammany system on aj prot 
national: scale. “Farleyism must go!” P* 
they sloganed. | 

But in the last year or two, theM™ jn 
same critics have bought a new roll Mwy, 25 
for their pianos. Somehow the word ma 
circulated that Mr. Farley had hadaj 4“ 
falling out with Mr. Roosevelt anf” a 
his New Deal, that he was the stron: Mio 
est exponent of conservatism, tha ma 
the President had laid a rug for him I 
to the nearest exit. As a result, Mr. 
Farley’s critics of only a few year 
back became his friends and protec 
tors in a change of party line thal 
would make the Comintern profes 
sionals sick with envy. No longer th@ ™ 
spoilsmaster, Farley became a swet# 4. 
soul whose continuance in office was 
blessed and prayed for by those who 
actually believed that he opposed the 
President. 

Crocodiles will please shed their 
remaining tears now. Mr. Farley does 
not want their sympathy; indeed, he 
does not need it. On his own testimony,g@ 
he is still as close and as loyal to the 
President and the New Deal as le 
ever was. The evidence is abundantly 
supplied in his newly-published bi 
ography, Behind the Ballots. “To st Woy 
at rest reports that he (Roosevelt) | 
and I have drifted apart over politi 
cal quarrels,” Mr. Farley says, “I 
wish to state definitely that I have 
(Continued on page 62) 
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inst 
a ; 12—Mexico agrees to a plan for pay- 


ment to the United States for land 
gizures from Americans. 
», 3-Ex-governor Landon and Kathryn 


worthy 
ibject— 


ident’ Lewis, daughter of CIO chief, are among 
Of theme those named as delegates to the Pan- 
wn American Conference in Lima, Peru. 
nem. 14-Government, displeased with de- 
roached yelopments in Germany, summons Am- 
today, MH passador Wilson home from Berlin. 
ite per. y 15—President Roosevelt condemns the 
ind get Nazi anti-Jewish outbreak. He declares 
Whi that he “could scarcely believe it.” 
White wy, 16—White House explains that the 
ep his President’s rebuke of the Nazis applied 
Villiam to the persecution of Catholics as well 
ind tym a Jews. 


wy, 12—Secretary of State Hull signs trade 
treaties with Britain and Canada. 
iy, 13—Germany recalls her Ambassador 


Farley MH 0 the United States to report on Presi- 

. same dent Roosevelt’s “singular attitude.” 

master President Roosevelt acts to allow refu- 
gees already in this country to remain 

y ie when their visas expire. 

Sing Japanese reply to the United States’ 

on af™ protest says that the principles of the 


- go!” MM past no longer apply to China. 
wy, 22—Secretary Hull says he is not satis- 
fed with Japan’s reply to our protests 


>, the on the violations of the open-door policy. 
v roll My, 25—United States sends a note to Ger- 
word many insisting on the assumption of the 
had a@@ Austrian debts. 
+ and Mae’ 26—Ambassador Wilson will remain in 
ia Washington as an adviser on the rela- 
rene tions between the United States and Ger- 
that many, it is announced. 
+ him President Roosevelt calls Ambassador 
Mr. to Italy to join a parley with Wilson on 
years foreign issues. 
7 ov, 22—Ambassador Phillips will return to 
rotec: Rome, it is announced. No statement is 
that made about Wilson. 
-ofes: Mov. 29—Interdepartmental committee rec- 
r the ommends to President Roosevelt 74 pro- 
wed posals to tighten the tie with the Latin 
__@ American republics. 
”- Batista, Cuban army chief-of-staff, on 
who his return from a visit to the United 
1 the States, reveals that we will cut our tariff 
on sugar in return for trade and labor 
their benefits from Cuba. 


vec, S—Export-Import Bank will lend $50,- 


does 000,000 to Cuba in “triangular” deal, 

, he Cuban Ambassador to United States 

ony, says. 

the Defense 

; he Mov. 15—President Roosevelt proclaims 

ntly solidarity of the western hemisphere in 
i defense as the basis of our armament 

program. 

St BNov, 19Navy is spending $33,424,549 to 

elt) prepare the government yards for an im- 

lit: § mediate building program, it is revealed. 
«| ov. 20—Admiral Leahy, in his report, ad- 

save mits that the delay in the new navy 


ships avoids the “two-ocean” issue. 





CHRONOLOGY 


ee Highlights of Current History, Nov. 9—Dec. 6 


Nov. 27—Secretary of War Woodring, in his 
annual report, urges that the Panama 
Canal be made “impregnable.” 

Dec. 2—Three German spies get prison 
terms of two, four and six years in New 
York City trial. The, court says they 
stirred resentment against Germany. 

Dec. 3—Senator Borah, attacking a “hys- 
terical”” armament race, says that Con- 
gress may have to let the people vote 
for war. 

National Chamber of Commerce re- 
port opposes pump-priming by armament 
program. 

Dec. 6—President Roosevelt advocates a 
pay-as-you-go plan for defense, warning 
against counting on new taxes. 


Labor 


Nov. 9—Wages and Hours Law cost 30,000 
to 50,000 their jobs, Administrator El- 
mer F. Andrews estimates. 

Nov. 11—Ladies Garment Workers Union 
quits the CIO, opposing its permanent 
organization. 

Nov. 13—Lewis, in a report to CIO conven- 
tion at Pittsburgh, says that affiliated 
unions will not be sacrificed for peace. 

Nov. 14—CIO convention gets a plea for 
labor peace from President Roosevelt. 

Nov. 17—CIO threatens a boycott of Ford, 
charging that he refuses to bargain with 
the auto union. 

Nov. 18—CIO permanently organizes as 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
John L. Lewis is elected first president. 

Nov. 19—Auto union votes to abolish the 
Detroit council accused by Homer Mar- 
tin of being Communist-dominated. 

Nov. 21—Supreme Court grants the NLRB 
a review of the decision upholding the 
Fansteel dismissals. 

Nov. 22—Wage cuts to the 25¢ minimum set 
by the Wages and Hours Law are “most 
illegal,” Andrews says. 

Dec. 1—Homer Martin tells the Dies com- 
mittee that Communists bore into labor, 
but their number is small. 

Dec. 4—Chicago stockyards strike is ended 
through Mayor Kelly’s mediation. CIO 
union is to be the sole bargainer. 

Strike at the Fisher Body plant at 
Flint, Mich., is settled. 


Business 


Nov. 12—Clarence H. Mackay, chairman of 
the board of the Postal Telegraph Com- 
pany, dies at 64. 

Nov. 14—General Motors to stabilize jobs 
by pay “loans” to its employees during 
slack periods. 150,000 workers are pro- 
tected. 

Nov. 15—Big milk distributors, Chicago 
health chief and others are indicted at 
Chicago on trust charges. 

Nov. 25—President Roosevelt. says he is 
pleased with the business uptrend, but 
warns that jobs lag behind the produc- 
tion level. 

Dec. 2—Dr. Willard Thorp tells the mo- 
nopoly inquiry that it is hunting a rarity. 

Dec. 3—Leon Henderson tells the monopoly 
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inquiry that the nation’s economic growth 
is in a temporary pause. 
Dec. 4—James Roosevelt accepts position as 
vice president of Goldwyn film company. 
Dec. 6—Charles F. Kettering tells the mo- 
nopoly inquiry there is a need for new 


industries to care for idle men and 


money. 


Political Groups 


Nov. 12—Idea of a third party for pro- 
gressives is weighed at a conference in 
New York City by Mayor LaGuardia, 
Governor Murphy and Senator Bulkley. 

Nov. 13—Governor Murphy rejects the third- 
party move after a talk with President 
Roosevelt. 

Nov. 29—Republicans avert a clash on poli- 
cies in their national body by seating 
both a conservative and a liberal. 

Dec. 5—President Roosevelt, in a speech at 
the University of North Carolina, urges 
the nation to continue its liberalism as 
a world leader. 


Law 


Nov. 15—Attorney General Cummings will 
shortly leave the Cabinet to resume his 
private law practice, President Roosevelt 
says. 

Nov. 25—Mayor Wilson of Philadelphia is 
said by the grand jury to have accepted 
$53,750 in loans. 

Nov. 26—Two killers of Alcatraz prison 
guard escape execution. The jury limits 
the penalty of felons to life terms. 


Treasury 

Nov. 18—President Roosevelt names an ad- 
visory board to study the Government’s 
spending problems. 

Nov. 22—Estate of John D. Rockefeller, Sr., 
is valued at $26,410,837. Taxes leave 
$10,000,000 for beneficiaries. 

Dec. 1—Eccles warns meeting of bankers 
that a sharp cut in federal spending now 
might retard recovery. 


Relief ss 

Nov. 16—Harry Hopkins asserts that the 
federal works program could engage up 
to 2,000,000 jobless for 20 to 30 years. 

Nov. 22—President Roosevelt halts PWA aid 
to Georgia for the State’s failure to work 
with the federal government. 

Dec. 2—President Roosevelt modifies his 
stand on aid to Georgia, reporting a new 
way to cooperate with the State. 


Agriculture 
Nov. 15—Nation’s crop acreage in the 1939 
AAA program is reduced to 275,000,000. 
Benefit rates are fixed. 
Nov. 27—National Grange, in 15-point plan, 
opposes all “regimentation,” and asks 
for revision of the farm act. 


Power 


Nov. 21—President Roosevelt, in Tennessee 
talk, says that the TVA sets an example 
for “equal progress” in other sections. 

Nov. 23—Wilkie, assailing the TVA, says he 
will accept any value put on his prop- 
erties by the SEC. 


The Territories 


Nov. 28—Commitiee on Philippine  inde- 
pendence, in a report endorsed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, asks for an easing of the 
break from the United States. 
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Education 
Nov. 24—Hierarchy, in a _ pastoral letter, 
calls for teaching of democracy in Cath- 
olic schools throughout the nation. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Nov. 10—Pearl Buck wins the Nobel Prize 
for literature. Prof. Enrico Fermi of 
Rome wins the award for physics. 

Nov. 16—Anglo-Italian accord is put into 
effect after Great Britain recognizes the 
conquest of Ethiopia. 

Nov. 17—Nansen International office for refu- 
gees, at Geneva, receives the Nobel 
Peace Prize. 

Noy. 18—King Carol of Rumania leaves 
England, failing in his attempts to ob- 
tain financial and commercial conces- 
sions from England. 

Nov. 21—Britain offers homes to German 
refugees in African colonies and British 
Guiana. 

Germany concludes pact with ‘Czecho- 
Slovakia. 

Nov. 23—France concludes a non-aggression 
pact with Germany. Chamberlain reaches 
Paris on diplomatic visit. 

Nov. 24—Britain and France agree, at a 
Paris parley, on strong defense and 
close unity. 

Hitler talks three hours with King 
Carol. 

Nov. 25—Germany and Italy assure ‘Czechs 
on their new frontiers. Prague asks for 
guarantees. 

Nov. 28—Bulgarian revisionists defy their 
government’s curbs on them. Balkan na- 
tions study a plan for joint defense. 

Nov. 27—Final Czech area is occupied by 
Polish troops after a series of skirmishes. 

Noy. 30—Italian deputies demand the an- 
nexation of Tunisia, Corsica, Nice and 
Savoy, French areas in demonstration in 
Parliament. 

Dec. 1—Foreign Minister Bonnet of France 
asks the Italian Ambassador for an ex- 
planation of the anti-French demonstra- 
tion in Rome. 

Dec. 2—Italian Foreign Minister says that 
his government is not responsible for 
individual Deputies’ speeches. 

Dec. 3—Great Britain reproves Italy for its 
anti-French campaign, but plans for 
Chamberlain’s visit to Rome in January 
go forward. 

Dec. 4—Italians attacked in pro-French riot- 
ing in Tunis. 30,000 persons in Corsica 
cry “Kill Mussolini!” 

Dec. 6—France and Germany sign a peace 
pledge, adopting a “good neighbor” 
policy.” 

Spanish Civil War 

Nov. 13—Rebels claim all the main Ebro 
roads after new gains. 

Nov. 18—Fire and blasts at Barcelona muni- 
tions factory, after shell is dropped, kill 
200. 

Nov. 29—Belgian, Swedish and Dutch dele- 
gates quit the Non-Intervention Com- 
mittee. Belgium recognizes the Franco 
government. 


Sino-Japanese War 
Nov. 12—Notes from the United States, 
Great Britain and France again protest 
Japan’s ban on Yangtze commerce. 


Nov. 20—Chinese report that 2,000 died in 
a five-day fire at Changsha. 500,000 
homeless are receiving relief funds. 

Dec. 1—Japan faces new 5,000,000,000-yen 
war bill, plus the largest budget in his- 
tory, it is reported. 


Bolivia 
Nov. 25—Attempted uprising is put down by 


the government. (Leftist agitators are 
blamed.) A state of seige is proclaimed. 


Brazil 


Nov. 24—Brazil will strongly garrison Blu- 
meneau, Germanic center, as a warning 
to the pro-Nazis, it is revealed. 


Bulgaria 


Nov. 27—Troops surround the city of Sofia 
under martial law as “revolutionary” 
demonstrations occur. 


Czecho-Slovakia 


Nov. 30—Dr. Emil Hacha, jurist, is elected 
President. Rudolf Beran is named Pre- 
mier. 

Ecuador 


Nov. 11—President Borrero threatens to re- 
sign after Congress demands a constitu- 
tional regime. 


France 


Nov. 12--Decree laws revalue gold, increase 
working hours and take other steps for 
recovery. 

Nov. 17—Paris police block a Leftist pro- 
test against the decree laws. Labor drops 
a plan for a general strike. 

Novy. 21—Strikes rise over decree laws. Cabi- 
net struggle continues. 

Nov. 22—Labor Confederation decides to 
call a nation-wide strike to protest the 
decree laws. 

Nov. 24—Strikers and Mobile Guards battle 
in a Paris auto plant. Violence flares in 
northern France. 

Nov. 26—Premier Daladier decrees army 
control of the main French railroads to 
combat a general strike. 

Nov. 29—Troops are on guard in Paris and 
throughout the country as the general 
strike begins. 

Nov. 30—Daladier defeats the strike as 
workers ignore their leaders’ call. Fev 
leave their jobs. Paris is normal. 

Dec. 1—Daladier calls Parliament for Dec. 8. 
Many strikers are being dismissed. 

French Academy elects J. Tharaud, 
separating brothers who have been con- 
stant collaborators, 

Dec. 3—S. S. Normandie is taken out of 
service and her crew is discharged in an 
effort to crush the strike. 


Germany 


Nov. 9—Jewish shops in Berlin are raided 
and looted by storm troopers as the third 
secretary of the German embassy in 
Paris, wounded by a Polish Jew on 
Nov. 7, dies. 

Nov. 10—Nazis smash, loot and burn Jews’ 
shops and synagogues in a nation-wide 
drive. Eighteen Vienna and 12 Berlin 
synagogues are burned or bombed. 

Nov. 12—Jews are barred from trade and 
all cultural activities by the government. 

A fine of 1,000,000,000 marks is to be 

levied on them for the murder of the 

embassy official. 





Current Hi 





Cardinal von Faulhaber’s pal, 
Munich is stoned after Bavarian \ 
ter Wagner denounces him. 

Nov. 14—All Jews are ousted from th. 
versities. Sales of Jews’ securities o, 
Boerse are barred. 

Nov. 19—Government refuses to permit k 
to take any of their possessions , 
them when they leave Germany. 

Nov. 23—Twenty per cent levy on the § 
tunes of Jews is imposed to meet 
huge fine. 

Dec. 3—Concentration of Jews in ghetty 
started. They are banned from ¢gy 
areas in Berlin. 





Great Britain 

Nov. 10—Britain will spend £200, 
next year to build up its air force, ; 
announced. 

Nov. 24—Chamberlain and Halifax call 
the Windsors in Paris. Visit js seen 
some as a step toward a royal reunion 

Dec. 1—A “national register” is planned j 
use in the event of a war. 


Hungary 

Nov. 23—Cabinet tenders its resignaj 
after a defeat attributed to its land} 
form program. 

Nov. 27—Imredy remains as Premier x 
basis for reconciliation with his foe 
found. 

Italy 

Nov. 10—Cabinet decrees tighten restrictiy 
on the Jews. 

Nov. 13—Mother Cabrini is beatified a 
Peter’s in Rome. She is the first Unig 
States citizen so honored. 

Nov. 14—The Pope wrote to the Itali 
Premier and King protesting the gove 
ment’s new marriage restrictions, a new 
paper reveals. 

Nov. 25—Pope Pius is suddenly stricken | 
cardiac asthma, but he improves al 
treatment. 


Norway 
Nov. 20—Qneen Maud, aunt of the Briti: 
king, dies suddenly of heart failure i 
London. 


Palestine 
Nov. 9—-Britain, rejecting Palestine pat 
tion plan, proposes a round-table col 
ference of Arabs and Jews. 
Nov. 13—Jericho falls again, this time | 
the British. Arabs are routed at t 
scene of Joshua’s trumpeting. 


Rumania 
Nov. 30—Codreneau, Fascist leader, a 
thirteen aides are slain by guards 
“they try to escape.” 
Dec. 3—Three confessed assailants of th 
rector of Cluj are killed by the police: 
they “attempt to escape.” 


Russia 
Nov. 20—Briton, arrested for illegal fig 
into Russia to get his Russian wife, ! 
forbidden to leave. 
Nov. 23—Young Communist League ! 
purged by the government. Princip 
leaders in Moscow are reported arresté! 


Turkey 


Nov. 10—Kemal Ataturk, founder of th 


Turkish republic, dies at 58. 
Nov. 11—National Assembly elects Genet 
Ismet Iononu President. 
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Jravel 


oT so long ago, when Americans 
were just getting over thinking 
of Africa as “the dark con- 
inent,” only well-to-do sportsmen, 
hungry for the thrills of big-game 
hunting, ventured into that part of the 
world. The elephants, lions, hippopota- 
mus, hyenas, crocodiles and other 
wild beasts are still there, of course. 
But today Africa holds another fasci- 
nating attraction for travelers—its 
natives. 

The most accessible of all the na- 
tives in South Africa are the Bantu 
people. They came from the north as 
a conquering race, and were pushing 
south at the very time Europeans were 
working into the interior of the con- 
tinent from Cape Town. War between 
the two groups ensued for a time; but 
now the Bantus are a peaceful and 
fourishing people, living in special 
territories that have been set aside for 
them. 

Their young men, however, often 
“come to town,” working in the mines, 
srving as houseboys or helpers in 
garages or pulling rickshas in the 
streets. Prudently, they save their 
wages so that when they eventually re- 
turn to their native villages, they may 
invest in cattle. 

To the polygamous Bantu people, 
cattle are wealth and so may be ex- 
changed for wives. Each wife is given 
a hut for herself and her children, and 
her relations with her husband, his 
other wives and the community as a 
whole are well defined. Women do the 
field work, but men hunt and do the 
milking. 

South Africa’s oldest and most 
primitive inhabitants are the Bushmen. 
A vanishing pigmy race, they live 
mainly by hunting and by gathering 
wild fruits. Tribal life is ruled by the 
older men and the best hunters of each 
band. When he marries, a Bushman 
usually brings his wife to live with his 
tribe; but in a few tribes wife and 
husband live with her family until 
their first child is born. 


More advanced than the Bushmen 
are the Hottentots. They are mono- 
gamous, and unlike the Bantus they 
permit the women folk to do the milk- 
ing. They are fond of hunting with 
ows and arrows. In South Africa, a 


number of museums are devoted to the 
culture and tribal customs of the 
Bantu, Bushmen and Hottentots. 


* * x 


During these bleak winter days 
many an American who cannot take a 
holiday until next spring or summer 
gets vicarious pleasure by drawing up 
tentative plans for his fling. If you 
are counting on including England in 
your itinerary you will surely want to 
take in the annual Shakespearean festi- 
val at Stratford-on-Avon. This year 
the festival will open April 3 and run 
for 24 or 25 weeks, ending in Septem- 
ber. The repertoire has not yet been 
definitely settled; but the choice of 
plays will be made from the following: 
“King John,” “King Richard III,” 
“King Henry VI,” “Coriolanus,” 
“Love’s Labor’s’ Lost,” “Twelfth 
Night,” “Anthony and Cleopatra,” “As 
You Like It,” “Measure for Measure,” 
“Othello,” “Much Ado About Noth- 
ing, and “Taming of the Shrew.” 


* «Ke x 


Northern Rhodesia recently pre- 
sented a bronze half life-size figure of 
David Livingstone to the collection of 
statuettes of “empire builders” in the 
Imperial Institute of London. Shown 
in a suit of sailcloth, the famous ex- 
plorer holds in one hand a rough-hewn 
staff, in the other a Bible. The features 
are copied from a portrait sketch, and 
the cap on the head is similar to one 
which Livingstone requested in a letter. 

x ok Ox 


To get some idea of the number of 
absent-minded people a large city like 
London possesses, one must pay a visit 
to the official auction room on the edge 
of Covent Garden Market to which are 
sent “lost” articles from all parts of 
the city. Thirty-five thousand suits, 
12,000 pairs of shoes, 60,000 umbrel- 
las and 100,000 dresses end up there 
each year. The auctioneers report that 
women are more absent-minded than 
men, for the larger part of the lost 
property consists of women’s apparel 
and effects. The thousands of single 
gloves found in the city are sent to 
agricultural districts where they find 
a ready:-market among farmers who 
use one hand more than the other in 
their work. 
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Come through the great Southwest. Feel the 
lure of desert country and reach the Blue Pacific 
at San Diego, where California began and 
Mexico begins. 

See the Southern California of your dreams first. 
Enjoy every thrill to the utmost. Let us send 
you the “Trail of the Padres,” an illustrated 
itinerary that saves time and money but dis- 
covers California at its best from San Diego 
to the Exposition. 
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RADICALISM 
REVALUATED 


THE MODERN QUARTERLY pub- 
lishes in its Fall issue a Symposium 
on the Russian Revolution. 


Was the Bolshevik 
Revolution a Failure? 
Contributors: Ernest Sutherland Bates, 
David P. Berenberg, Alfred M. Bingham, 
Theodore Brameld, John Chamberlain, 
Max Eastman, Lewis Gannett, Henry 
Hazlitt, William C. Knickerbocker, 
Charles Malamuth, Paul Mattick, Gor- 
ham Munson, Max Nomad, Liston M. 


Oak, Benjamin Stolberg, Norman Thomas, 
Joseph Zack, Herbert Zam. 


Other outstanding features 


THE MAKING OF AMERICA 
V. F. Calverton 


THOMAS WOLFE 
Ernest Sutherland Bates 


BRITAIN'S 


ETERNAL INTERESTS 
Joseph Davidson 


THE MODERN QUARTERLY 


A Journal of Radical Opinion 


THE MODERN QUARTERLY 

16 St. Luke’s Place, New York, N. Y. 
Enclosed please find one dollar for a one- 
year’s subscription to The Modern Quar- 
terly...... ; 
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never left his presence in anything 
except the happiest frame of ming 
and have never known him to exhibit 
the slightest indication of displeas. 
ure with we personally. I have bee 
loyal to President Roosevelt from the 
beginning . . .” 

Now that the truth is out, the party 
line is certain to revert back to js 
original position. Farley will again 
be denounced as a spoilsman and q 
knavish politician. His “friends” and 
“protectors” are sure to come out 
from behind their tears and permit 
their faces to relax back into their 
normal scowls. 


The truth about Jim Farley is that } 


he is neither unscrupulous politician, 
nor hardened conservative, nor a store- 
house of social consciousness and lib- 
eralism. He is merely an average per- 
son with an average outlook on life 
and philosophy and government. As 
a politician, he is as honest as the 
political system will permit, but not 
as dishonest as it will permit. He is 
not unscrupulous, but neither is he a 
softie. He knows his politics, his or- 
ganization and the men working for 
it. Mark Hanna may have been 
shrewder; Blaine may have been able 
to drive sharper deals; but no politi- 
cian has ever worked harder or been 
able to tie together so many loose 
ends in so short a time. “Jim Far- 
ley,” the President once said, “has 
been taking it on the chin a good 
many years. But he is taking it with 
a smile because he has had the idea 
in the back of his head that in spite 
of all kinds of unfair attacks, the 
American people will read him for 
what he is, absolutely on the level.” 

Mr. Roosevelt, of course, was re- 
ferring to Farley the man, not Far- 
ley the author, yet the suggestion is 
very pertinent: we should “read him 
for what he is, absolutely on the 
level.” The book is exceptionally well- 
knit and well-written, but even assum- 
ing it was entirely ghostwritten, it 
is still a significant story. Far more 
important—in this case, at least—than 
the style is the substance. And Behind 
the Ballots has as much substance, 
page for page, as any autobiography 
this season. It is the life story of 
James A. Farley, most of it concerned 
with his political career. He has not 
pulled his punches in writing about 
people he has known, but neither has 
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he deified himself. He frankly admits 
wliciting political jobs, accepting 
jnecures, and taking advantage of 
every opening. 

Frank, candid autobiographies are 
he order of the day and many authors, 
tempting to win popular favor, will 
ut their pages with overdoses of 
synthetic confessions. Behind the Bal- 
lots, however, is not sticky nor annoy- 
ing in its frankness. James Farley does 
not have to wear his heart on his 
dJeeve to attract attention. 


WV. E. Woopwarp has become, in 
many respects, the most interesting of 
ving American historians. He is a 
moderate debunker who stands Left- 
enter in his orthodoxy of approach. 
For instance, if the venerated old Par- 
son Weems occupied the extreme Right 
in his account of George Washington, 
while Rupert Hughes stood on the 
ultra-Left, Woodward: in his Washing- 
tnian work has inclined toward 
Hughes while retaining his mental 
balance and clarity of judgment. 
Woodward is not a sentimentalist ex- 
cept that he has apparently, a deep 
regard for the common man. He very 
frequently indulges in a wealth of 
petty, little-known detail, occasion- 
ally none too accurate yet perti- 
nent.and in the main valuable, casting 
sidelights and side-shadows on his 
subject matter. 

Now comes a more than: ordinarily 
sympathetic Lafayette—a character 
whom Woodward evidently likes bet- 
ter than either Grant or Washington. 
Lafayette was a veteran of three rev- 
olutions, the American, that of the 
French Bastile, and that of the Orlean- 
ists in 1830. 

When Lafayette came to America 
for his first revolution, Jefferson said 
he had “a canine appetite for popu- 
larity.” He liked publicity, according 
to Woodward, and was willing to suf- 
fer or even die for it, heroically, 
blatantly. And he was very useful to 
the struggling Americans. He was 
modest, too. He told Washington: “I 
am here to learn and not to teach.” 

In the second “Lafayette” revolu- 
tion, the French hurricane of 1789, the 
hero’s mission was that of pacifier. 
He was “by instinct a compromiser.” 
He believed in everybody’s best inten- 
tions and tried: to synchronize them 
into something constructive. But “only 
fanatics will be heard during cata- 
clysms”—and Lafayette’s became a 
Voice crying in the wilderness of 
France. 

In 1830 Lafayette was a republican, 





but obligingly lent his support to the 
liberal monarchists who enthroned 
Citizen Louis Phillippe of the House 
of Orleans. This was Lafayette’s—and 
Woodward’s—last revolution. 


/-\ sMALL, simple gravestone in | 
France carries the following inscrip- | F 


tion: 

Under this stone rest bones col- 
lected during the excavations in 
the former royal chapel of Am- 
boise among which it is surmised 
that there are the mortal remains 
of Leonardo da Vinci. 


Yet no one knows whether those are 
the remains of Leonardo or some 
nameless person; the chapel in which 
he was buried was ransacked and 
ruined, the dead disturbed in their 
graves and their bones scattered and 
destroyed. Such an ending, Antonina 
Vallentin says in the biography, 
Leonardo da Vinci, was tragically ap- 
propriate. For the results of his work 
and his research have not been pre- 
served. “His unique career, a life- 
time devoted to research in every field 
of knowledge, ended without the pub- 
lication even of fragments of his con- 
clusions.” 


In his quest of perfection, Leonardo 
allowed to be destroyed for posterity 
the greatest range of knowledge ever 
acquired by one man. He was almost 
seventy when he died but he had 
counted on a longer life in which he 
could complete the record of his work. 
He was tortured by the realization that 
he had robbed himself of fulfillment; 
nothing remained but “fragmentary 
achievements from all his immense 
efforts.” 


The world knows that he had ex- 
perimented with human flight, that 
he had constructed a huge motorless 
flying machine, but there is no record 
of the actual experiments. A number 
of his engineering accomplishments 
are known but many of the engineer- 
ing theories he is believed to have 
evolved successfully are still being 
pursued in modern laboratories. Air 
conditioning is supposed to be a re- 
cent invention, but Leonardo went far 
beyond our comparatively: limited 
range almost 450 years ago. In medi- 
cine, surgery, biology, psychology, 
physics, chemistry, military science, 
music, he has come as close to ascer- 
taining fundamental laws as any man 
before or after. The world recognizes 
him chiefly as an artist; but even here 
some of his greatest paintings have 
been destroyed. 
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Considering the great gaps in our 
knowledge of Leonardo, Miss Vallen- 
tin does very well. Though Leonardo 
da Vinci: The Tragic Pursuit of Per- 
fection can hardly be called a defini- 
tive hiography, it is skillfully composed, 
shows a great deal of research and col- 
lating, and contains a wealth of in- 
terpretative material. Physically, the 
book itself is a work of art. Binding, 
printing, and illustrations are beauti- 


fully done. 


i” F. Marcosson follows up his 
Adventures in Interviewing of more 
than a decade ago with Turbulent 
Years, a semi-autobiographical account 
of the author’s conversations with 
people who have made or are making 
a claim to history. “Ike,” as he is 
known to journalists the world over, 
is the kingpin of all interviewers. From 
1907 to 1936 he was associated with 
the Saturday Evening Post, \atterly as 
chief foreign correspondent. In this 
position, he covered dominant per- 
sonalities of three continents and 
through them, important events. 

Included here are vivid, intimate 
sketches and accounts of interviews 
with men who ruled the world in the 
*twenties and early "thirties. One of the 
most interesting chapters deals with 
T-on Trotsky, at a time when the 
f ous revolutionary was still chief of 
the Red Army. It took Marcosson 
weeks to break through the wall that 
surrounded Trotsky. Finally, the last 
streamer of Red tape was cut. Trotsky 
talked freely, answered every ques- 
tion. On the way back to his hotel 
Marcosson fell, hitting his head 
against the pavement. His head and 
arm heavily bandaged, Marcosson 
found it difficult to convince his Mos- 
cow friends that he did not pick up 
the injuries during the interview. 

Marcosson’s comments on events are 
well-rounded. The book makes pleas- 
ant reading. 


oe greatest autobiography ever 
written by a journalist, of course, is 
credited to Lincoln Steffens. His Auto- 
biography was in reality several books 
in one; the early chapters, devoted to 
his childhood, could be published sep- 
arately and would be a classic of liter- 
ature for children; the middle chap- 
ters, containing the account of his 
higher education and newspaper and 
muck-raking days, could stand inde- 
pendently as an effective picture of the 
revolt of a sensitive individual against 
the rigging of a politically corrupt 
America; the last chapters could be 


published as a study in social and 
political philosophy. 

And yet—Steffens’ story was not 
complete. It didn’t tell enough about 
the real Steffens. He had described 
and attempted to explain himself in 
his autobiography but the picture 
showed him largely as he wanted to 
appear. For—and this is apparent in 
The Letters of Lincoln Steffens, col- 
lected and edited by Ella Winter and 
Granville Hicks—Steffens was vain and 
warmly human. The Autobiography 
presented the reformer; now, the Let- 
ters present a responsive, sensitive, 
emotional, impulsive, contradictory— 
and very likeable personality. 

In sheer drama and sustained inter- 
est, the Letters outdo, perhaps, even 
the Autobiography. Covering the pe- 
riod in Steffens life from 1889 to 1936, 
when he died, this two-volume collec- 
tion makes, moreover, a highly sig- 
nificant story. The work shows care- 
ful, capable editing. 


= the most self-effacing work of 
the year, this department nominates 
The Captains and the Kings Depart, 
published in two volumes and consist- 
ing of the journals and letters of 
Reginald Viscount Esher, edited by 
Oliver Viscount Esher. The work was 
published in a whisper and issued 
without a release or explanatory note. 
It lacks jacket, preface, foreword, in- 
troduction or editor’s remarks; in- 
deed, editor and subject are hardly 
identified. This lack of fanfare is all 
the more conspicuous since it deals 
with a figure who, to most Americans, 
is a stranger. A further puzzle is the 
fact that Viscount Esher, who died in 
1930, turned over his diary and his 
papers dealing with the World War to 
the British Museum in 1921 and gave 
specific instructions that they not be 
opened until after fifty years.* Do the 
present volumes embrace any of the 
material placed in the Museum? This 
question is pertinent because most of 
the material in The Captains and the 
Kings Depart is concerned with the 
World War. Is this material the sur- 
plus over that deposited in the British 
Museum? This department does not 
know and solicits enlightenment from 
the publishers. 

If the material in these books repre- 
sent that which is left over, then we 
have never seen a more significant 
surplus. For The Captains and The 
Kings Depart contain information on 
the World War which in many respects 
is even more revelatory than Lloyd 


* Columbia Encyclopedia. 
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George’s now-I-will-tell-all six-volun 
history of the conflict. Reginald Vig, 
count Esher was an interesting figure 
in English history. He slid in and oy 
of politics with the greatest of ease, 
apparently thought nothing of refys 
ing the King, and was the counterpay 
of our modern Peglers. 

Outspoken at all times, he told th 
elder Henry Morgenthau, represen, 
ing President Wilson, soon after th. 
United States entered the war, that he 
[Esher] was a “shocking materialist” 
that he did not believe that the wa 
would end all war; that if the Allig 
won they “would be foolish if they 
failed to get all the material guaran. 
tees they could get, so that when the 
next war comes, each of these nations 
would find themselves stronger and 
more self-supporting than they did a 
the start of the World War.” Morgen. 
thau was shocked at these ideas and 
asked Esher not to circulate them for 
fear all enthusiasm in America 
for the war would be destroyed. Writ. 
ing in his journal, Esher pictured the 
Americans as idealists who thought of 
war as a Crusade, despite the fact that 
many of those who held this view 
never “used the symbol of the cross.” 

Esher’s letters to Douglas Haig mer- 
cilessly criticized the military blunders 
of the Allies. He was even more severe 
with the politicians behind the lines: 
“All the politicians, English, French, 
and Italian, are drunk with their own 
verbosity. They talk themselves into 
the belief that they are winning the 
war, when they are losing it hard. ... 
They are afraid of their own shad- 
ows!” 

All this and more throughout the 
two volumes. If this is the material 
placed for safekeeping in the British 
Museum, one can well understand why 
Viscount Esher thought it best that it 
be unopened for half a century. For 
it clearly and bluntly tells things that 
were never made public before; of 
peace overtures by the Germans long 
before America jumped into the bat- 
tle; of a memorandum sent to the 
British Cabinet shortly after the end 
of the war warning against the League 
of Nations, pointing to the inevitabil- 
ity of a future war upon even a bigger 
scale if it should be adopted. 

There is more to The Captains and 
the Kings Depart than meets the eye. 
This department will discuss it again 
in a later issue. 
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